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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


Our apologies to all who could not get into the lecture hall to hea 
Scott Nearing in his New York course of four lectures during January. Not 
knowing what the attendance would be, we hired the hall where most of 
the MR Associates meetings have been held. To our surprise—and joy—it 
turned out to be much too small for every one of the talks. There wasn’t 
even enough standing room, and we had, unfortunately, to turn people away. 
But now we know, and we won’t let it happen again. Scott plans to give 
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REVIEW. OF THE MONTH 


THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM: CAN 
CAPITALISM BE MADE TO WORK? 


In the January issue of MR, we remarked in passing that Eisen- 
hower “has no program.” We were wrong. A careful study of the 
various messages sent by the White House to Congress during Janu- 
ary shows that he does have a program. What’s more, the most 
comprehensive of these documents, The Economic Report of the 
President, reveals that the program is a carefully thought out and 
integrated whole. 

It would be interesting to know the genesis and development of 
this program. Our guess would be that within the administration the 
real driving force behind it came from the Treasury. It accords well 
with the known ideas of Secretary Humphrey, and it seems more 
than likely that his top aides, W. Randolph Burgess and Marion 
B. Folsom, played important parts in shaping it. Burgess, formerly 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National City Bank, 
has long been known as a monetary writer and theorist; Folsom, 
formerly Treasurer of Eastman Kodak, was for some time the leading 
figure in the Committee for Economic Development. These are men 
whose intellectual horizons are wider than those of the average Big 
Businessman; they are capable of thinking in terms of an interrelated 
set of problems and of decades rather than years or months. 

Credit for articulating the Eisenhower program in the form of 
the Economic Report, however, almost certainly should go to Arthur 
F. Burns, Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, who came 
to his present job from a professorship of economics at Columbia 
and leadership of the National Bureau of Economic Research. Among 
economists, Burns has the reputation of being perhaps the leading 
anti-Keynesian of the generation which started its teaching and writ- 
ing activities in the late 20s and early 30s. At the same time, it would 
be wrong to regard Burns as the intellectual and philosophic parent 
of the Eisenhower program. That honor (if indeed it is an honor) 
clearly goes to another, the late Professor Joseph A. Schumpeter of 
Harvard. Burns’s writings have been mostly in the realm of statistics 
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and empirical research; he has produced no general treatises com- 
parable, say, to Keynes’s General Theory of Employment, Interest, 
and Money. Schumpeter, on the other hand, produced no less than 
three such general treatises: The Theory of Economic Development 
(first published in German in 1911), Business Cycles: A Theoretical, 
Historical, and Statistical Analysis of the Capitalist Process (2 vol- 
umes, 1939), and Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (1942). 
Among bourgeois economists, Schumpeter and Keynes stand out as 
by far the most eminent figures of the twentieth century. The New 
Deal has often been described as Keynesian, with what justification 
we need not consider here. But certain it is that the Eisenhower 
program can appropriately be called Schumpeterian. Both in overall 
design and in many crucial details, the impress of Schumpeter’s 
thought is too plain to be missed or denied.* 

This is important for us, not only or even primarily as a matter 
of historical fact. Even so lengthy a programmatic document as the 
Economic Report (225 pages including appendixes and statistical 
tables) leaves much unsaid, and the fact that it is addressed to 
Congress, and beyond Congress to the public at large, would in 
any case preclude an attempt to give a complete statement of the 
theory on whith it is based. It is therefore extremely valuable to 
have in Schumpeter’s works a full and detailed statement of that 
theory: it enables us to see how the Eisenhower program hangs 
together; it illuminates the hopes and expectations of the program’s 
architects; it provides us with the appropriate criteria for judging 
the program’s probable success or failure. (Needless to say, we are 
primarily concerned here with the program as such and not with 
its chances of enactment by Congress. As to the latter, we simply 
do not have the kind of information which would be necessary for 
a reliable estimate.) 


The heart and core of the Schumpeter theory is that capitalism, 
considered solely as an economic system, is an inherently expanding 
and increasingly productive system which, if allowed to work ac- 
cording to its own logic, would virtually eliminate poverty within 
the next century. Capitalist development is sparked by “entrepre- 
neurs,” that is to say, bold innovators among businessmen who 
are always pushing into new fields and opening up new lines of 
activity, and are followed by their less imaginative and inventive fel- 
lows. Nowadays, the most progressive firms are the big industrial 
giants: economic progress in the United States, Schumpeter wrote, 


* It is perhaps worth noting that Gabriel Hauge, Eisenhower’s special ad- 
ministrative assistant for economic affairs, who doubtless was the White 
House’s liaison man and chief coordinator in the drawing up of the pro- 
gram, studied under Schumpeter at Harvard during the 30s. 
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“is largely the result of work done within a number of concerns at 
no time much greater than 300 or 400.” (Business Cycles, II, p. 
1044.) The grasping monopolist is a bogyman. Actually these giants 
compete with each other much more than is usually assumed, and 
what semi-monopoly power they do possess gives them the necessary 
strength and resources to push ahead. It follows, of course, that 
“the long-run interests of society are . . . entirely lodged with the 
upper strata of bourgeois society.” (Capitalism, Socialism, and De- 
mocracy, p. 145.) 


Schumpeter did not maintain that capitalism grows continuously 
or steadily; on the contrary, the system inevitably goes through a 
series of ups and downs, and business cycles could be abolished only 
at the cost of abolishing economic progress altogether. But there is 
no reason why these cycles should get more severe with time; if there 
is any tendency, it is rather the other way since a trustified economy 
is said to be less prone to extreme fluctuations than a competitive 
economy. And in particular, according to Schumpeter, there is no 
substance whatever to what he called “the theory of vanishing in- 
vestment opportunity,” that is to say, the theory that as capitalism 
matures depressions tend to grow deeper and longer because of a 
drying up of profitable outlets for fresh accumulations of capital. 


This is, of course, a vastly oversimplified description of Schum- 
peter’s basic economic theory, but it is, we believe, accurate enough 
as far as it goes and should serve our present purposes. (In addition, 
needless to say, it is all one needs to understand why Schumpeter 
should be popular among backers of the present administration.) 
Obviously, it leaves certain very large questions about recent economic 
history completely unanswered. How account for the unprecedented 
severity of the Great Depression? And why was the ensuing re- 
covery, at least in the United States, the world’s leading capitalist 
country, so weak and incomplete? In other words, how fit the de- 
cade of the 30s into the theory? 


Schumpeter, of course, was aware of these problems and spent 
much time and ingenuity in devising solutions consistent with his 
theory. Briefly, the solutions run along the following lines: The 
severity of the Great Depression was due, first, to the fact that 
capitalism regularly goes through not one simple business cycle but 
three cycles of varying length, and all three of them, as chance would 
have it, reached bottom at about the sanie time at the end of the 
20s. Second, there were a number of special factors traceable to 
World War I which aggravated what would in any case have been 
an abnormally severe depression: in this country, the chief of these 
was the agricultural crisis of the 20s (due to wartime overexpansion) 
which, among other things, undermined a large part of the country’s 
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debt structure and thus left the banking system in a peculiarly 
vulnerable position. 


This still leaves the weak recovery of the 30s to be accounted 
for, and it was on this problem that Schumpeter lavished his most 
elaborate and subtle arguments. His central proposition, in his own 
words, was this: “Capitalism produces by its mere working a social 
atmosphere—a moral code, if the reader prefer—that is hostile to 
it, and this atmosphere. in turn, produces policies which do not 
allow it to function.”* (Business Cycles, II, p. 1038.) We cannot stay 
to unravel the knot of supporting reasons, but one strand, because of 
its programmatic implications, should be specifically mentioned. We 
have already noted that Schumpeter thought that capitalism auto- 
matically raises mass living standards. An equally automatic ac- 
companiment of capitalism (due to business cycles), however, is 
mass insecurity. Combine these two typically capitalist products, 
Schumpeter thought, and you have a potent force making for anti- 
capitalist attitudes: “Secular improvement that is taken for granted 
and coupled with individual insecurity that is acutely resented is 
of course the best recipe for breeding social unrest.” (Capitalism, 
Socialism, and Democracy, p. 145.) The implications for a social 
security program are obvious. 


As to the policies to which these anticapitalist attitudes give 
rise and which do not allow the system to function, Schumpeter 
unhesitatingly assigned first place to the tax structure which grew 
up under the New Deal. In addition, he stressed labor, antitrust, and 
public utility policies, holding that it was less the content of the laws 
—the Wagner Act, for example, he described as keeping “within the 
most ordinary lines of labor policy in modern democracies” (Busi- 
ness Cycles, II, p. 1043)—than the way they were administered 
during the New Deal period which exercised a decisive dampening 
effect on private enterprise. 


During the last years of his life (he died in 1950), Schumpeter 


* It will be noted that Schumpeter, unlike most of those whose views in 
other respects are similar to his, contended that capitalism by its very nature 
creates this unfavorable environment. Indeed, he went a step further and 
held that for this reason capitalism is certainly doomed and will inevitably 
be replaced by socialism. From a bourgeois point of view, therefore, Schum- 
peter was a profound pessimist. On any overall standard of judgment, this 
sets him apart from his latter-day disciples, compared to whom he was an 
intellectual giant with a genuine sense of history. But from the standpoint 
of the problems with which we are here concerned, Schumpeter’s ultimate 
conclusions about the fate of capitalism are of no importance whatever. It 
is the analysis of the functioning of the capitalist economy and the diagnosis 
of its interwar ills that provide the foundation stones of the Eisenhower 
program. 
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devoted his energies to writing a full-scale history of economic doc- 
trines and he seems to have written little about the wartime and 
postwar performance of capitalism. But there is every reason to 
believe that the analysis of the 40s contained in the Economic Report, 
which, though not spelled out, is clearly implicit throughout the 
document, would have received his blessing. That analysis, put in its 
simplest terms, is that the whole period from the outbreak of the 
war to the present has been dominated by “inflation”—a term which 
is nowhere defined but which presumably centers on vast government 
outlays and/or deficits—and is in no sense to be regarded as a 
period of normal or healthy capitalist development. The implica- 
tion of the Economic Report is clear, and Schumpeter would almost 
certainly have agreed: cut out inflation without making any other 
changes and we would be back where we were in 1939. 


The program to which this theory points is perfectly obvious. 
Furthermore, it is precisely the program which is described as a 
whole in the Economic Report and spelled out in detail in the 
budget message and other messages to Congress asking for legisla- 
tion in specific fields. It can be summarized as follows: 


(1) Reduce government spending as far and fast as possible. 
(This of course has all sorts of further implications, some of which 
we shall comment on below.) 


(2) Cut taxes and, even more important, reform the tax 
structure so as to favor business and “the upper strata of bourgeois 
society.” The proposals of the budget message make a very good 
beginning toward the achievement of the latter goal. For example, 
calculations presented in the New York Times of January 20 in- 
dicate that if the President’s proposal for relief from so-called double 
taxation of dividends goes through, a man with dividend income 
of a million dollars (and there are quite a few of them in the 
upper strata) will have more than twice as much “take home pay” 
as he does under the present law. That by itself should make a 
substantial contribution toward improving the atmosphere in which 
capitalism has to work. Probably an even more important reform from 
the businessman’s point of view is the general allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation. Moreover, all the proposals of the budget 
message taken together are specifically stated to be no more than 
a first step on the road to tax reform. The ‘last step can perhaps be 
inferred from the NAM’s tax program which, according to a speaker 
before the NAM’s 1953 coavention, “aims at the individual income 
tax rate structure, and especially the progressive element thereof. . . . 
Our goal should be a limited range of progression, ultimately to be 
validated by a constitutional amendment.” (NAM press release, 
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December 3, 1953.) To all of this, needless to say, Schumpeter would 
have given his heartiest approval. 

(3) Improve the social security system so as to blunt the edge 
of actual or potential mass hostility to capitalism. Eisenhower makes 
a number of by no means unimportant proposals in this direction, 
relating to allowable tax exemptions, and coverage and rate of old- 
age and unemployment benefits. In regard to health and housing, 
however, his program is surprisingly meager: in these fields, even 
Senator Taft advocated more far-reaching measures than Eisenhower 
now proposes. 

(4) Shake down agriculture—gradually—so as to avoid the 
kind of crack-up that contributed so much to the severity of the 
Great Depression. This is to be accomplished by so-called flexible 
price supports, that is to say, reduction of government subsidies to 
farmers. The purpose, unavowed of course, is to reduce agricultural 
supplies by squeezing out a lot of the small, inefficient farmers. The 
effect, inevitably, will be to accelerate the already strong trend toward 
big mechanized farming, the kind of private enterprise that the 
Schumpeter theory regards as viable under present-day conditions. 
The economic strangulation of millions of small farmers is apparently 
regarded as one of the unavoidable incidental costs of progress: at 
any rate, the Economic Report, specifically recognizing that rural 
poverty is already “in many ways . . . the most important, yet most 
neglected, problem of agriculture,” has nothing to offer but “careful 
and sympathetic consideration.” (P. 95.) For more tangible benefits, 
the destitute agricultural population is several times referred to the 
increasing number of jobs which capitalists, reassured and fortified 
by the Eisenhower program, are presumably going to create in the 
years ahead. 

(5) In other important fields of government policy—labor re- 
lations; antitrust enforcement; natural resources; regulation of utili- 
ties, communications, securities markets, civil aeronautics; and so on— 
the Eisenhower program is for the most part to leave the legislative 
situation pretty much as is and concentrate on administering the laws 
in a manner to give the upper strata the strength and courage they 
need to perform their role as trustees of the nation’s long-run inter- 
ests. The administration’s planners have clearly taken to heart Schum- 
peter’s reminder to “economists who pride themselves on the practical 
bent of their researches” that “the personnel and methods by which 
and the spirit in which a measure or set of measures is administered, 
are much more important than anything contained in any enact- 
ment.” (Business Cycles, II, p. 1,045.) 

(6) Finally, in view of the undoubted fact that nothing can be 
so dangerous to a procapitalist program—and hence, according to 
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the Schumpeter theory, to capitalism itself—as a bad depression, it 
is part of the Eisenhower plan to keep on hand and ready an arsenal 
of anti-depression weapons. Since, however, these weapons obviously 
cannot run counter to the main lines of the program as a whole 
without stultifying it, we are not surprised to find that they are really 
of a very orthodox and conservative nature. Easing credit, liberalizing 
mortgage terms, reducing taxes, stepping up public works (but appar- 
ently only such public works as would in any case be undertaken) —— 
these are the chief proposals. Of course, if taxes are reduced and 
public works stepped up on a sufficiently large scale, the effect will 
be to reintroduce “inflation,” of which the administration’s planners 
strongly disapprove. But they apparently believe that in the new 
atmosphere of kindness to the upper strata, it will never be necessary 
to go so far. Recessions are always to be caught in time and managed 
with finesse and without waste of a lot of money. Private investment, 
while it cannot be expected to grow in a perfectly steady fashion, 
is counted on to carry by far the greatest part of the load. 


This, then, is the Eisenhower program. Its basic assumption is 
that, as and when “inflation” is reduced, the “normal” processes of 
accumulation will take over and will be kept within safe limits by 
orthodox counter-cyclical measures. The result is supposed to be some- 
thing like a permanent Harding-Coolidge-Hoover period, with the 
mass of the people well enough employed and paid to forget about 
social reform and to be willing to let the Republicans run the show. 
As US News and World Report expressed it in its issue of February 
5th: “What planners would like is the 1920s with government more 
watchful and playing a more active role to keep things on an even 
keel.” Quite so. The solid core of the American ruling class has always 
looked upon the 20s as the Golden Age, and it has now found repre- 
sentatives and spokesmen who say that they know how to bring it 
back to life again and to avoid the errors that led to the Fall. 


It is an enticing prospect—for the upper strata. But is it realy 
within their reach, or is it just a temporary mirage? This is 1954’s 
sixty-four-dollar question. 


Before we attempt to answer it, let us say emphatically that we 
hope the Eisenhower program is given a fair trial in actual practice. 
Why? Because it can be seriously put into operation only in con- 
nection with a substantial reduction of government spending; be- 
cause a substantial reduction of government spending can be effected 
only at the expense of the military budget; and because a real cut 
in military outlays necessarily implies a less warlike and dangerous 
foreign policy. In other words, subjecting the Schumpeter theory to 
the test of experience would mean relaxing international tensions and 
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reducing the threat of atomic annihilation. There are already signs 
that the first tentative cuts in military outlays are beginning to have 
this effect. The process cannot go fast and far enough to suit us. 


But there are other advantages to be derived from subjecting the 
Schumpeter theory to the test of experience. It would, we believe, 
show up capitalism in its true colors, not as a fundamentally sound 
system, the functioning of which is either inhibited by wrong policies 
or distorted by inflation, but as a mortally sick system which is kept 
alive only by the dope of vast and ever-increasing military spending. 
Our answer to the sixty-four-dollar question, in other words, is that 
the return to capitalism’s Golden Age is a mirage, that what lies 
ahead for the American people is disillusionment—and, we can hope, 
awakening. 


Where the Schumpeter theory goes wrong is at the very outset. 
The capitalist accumulation process is not free of basic contradictions, 
as Schumpeter and his followers believe. On the contrary it is made 
up of contradictions, some of which manifest themselves in business 
cycles, while others grow deeper and more ineluctable as the system 
grows older. In the beginning, when national income is low and in- 
dustrial equipment primitive, the capacity of the system to accumu- 
late is entirely inadequate to meet the demand for new capital. But 
as income and productivity rise, as basic plant and equipment are 
built up, the capacity to accumulate steadily rises while demand, 
relatively speaking, declines. The time comes when a rational eco- 
nomic system—that is to say, one planned with a view to the max- 
imum fulfillment of the needs of society as a whole—would shift the 
emphasis from indefinite production of more means of production 
to steadily and rapidly raising the level of mass consumption. But 
capitalism is not a rational system in this sense. There is no built-in 
mechanism for slowing down the rate of accumulation and raising 
the rate of consumption. On the contrary, there is a built-in mechan- 
ism which aggravates the problem precisely when the opposite is most 
needed, namely, the growth of monopolies and semi-monopolies with 
rising profit margins and vast sums to invest in further profit-making 
enterprise.* Capitalism—the pure, unadulterated capitalism of Schum- 


* How this mechanism has worked in this country is greatly illuminated by 
the recently published work of an Austrian economist, J. Steindl, entitled 
Maturity and Stagnation in American Capitalism (published by Blackwell in 
England). It is too soon to say for certain, but indications to date suggest 
that this very important book is in for the same kind of silent treatment, even 
among professional social scientists, that has been accorded Gunther Stein’s 
The World the Dollar Built. It should be added that Maturity and Stagnation 
in American Capitalism is a difficult work which could hardly be read with 
benefit by anyone who has not had a considerable amount of formal economic 
training. 
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peter’s theory—is quite helpless to cope with this growing contradic- 
tion between what Lenin quite rightly called “the limitless striving 
for expansion of production, which is the very essence of capitalism, 
and the limited consumption of the masses.” Its natural tendency is 
to bog down, to “solve” the contradiction by not producing, by chronic 
depression, stagnation, unemployment. 


Seen in terms of this, as we believe correct, theory of capitalism, 
the history of the last few decades teaches very different lessons from 
those drawn by the Schumpeterians. American capitalism was head- 
ing for real trouble even before 1914 and was saved only by World 
War I. The twenties were on the whole a period of making up for 
war-induced shortages—not capitalism’s Golden Age but its Indian 
Summer. The Great Depression was abnormally severe and the suc- 
ceeding recovery abnormally weak because American capitalism could 
no longer cope with its basic contradiction. The New Deal, far from 
being the stifler of capitalist recovery, was the first groping, inade- 
quate, but healthy effort of the American people to find a way out 
of the impasse. The 40s were dominated by inflation, no doubt of 
that, but a special kind of inflation, the inflation of militarism and 
imperialist expansion, a kind of poison dope that kills as surely as it 
seems to cure. 

Our analysis leads us to agree with the Schumpeterians in one re- 
spect, and in just about no other: cut out the inflation and make 
no other changes and we would assuredly be back where we were 
in the 30s, perhaps the early 30s. But far from agreeing that their 
prescription would help, we are quite sure that, consistently applied 
and carried through, it would only serve to make matters worse. In- 
vestment of real capital cannot be stepped up at will by favors to 
Big Business. On the contrary and apart from temporary effects, 
such favors will have the opposite result: they will add to the potential 
imbalance between production and consumption and hence deepen 
the forces of stagnation. 

So, we say, let Eisenhower and company try their program, and 
good luck to them in their encounters with their own Republican 
primitives and the Southern Bourbons, all of whom regard it as too 
radical for their taste. To the extent that the program is actually 
put into operation, we shall have an improvement in the interna- 
tional situation and a demonstration of the true nature of capitalism. 
What more could you expect from a Republican administration? 

But we cannot stop there. It is, after all, their program, not ours. 
If it is adopted, we confidently expect it to fail of its major objectives, 
and we know that it does not even touch upon a sick society’s burning 
need for basic social reform. Obviously, there must be an alternative 
program to put in its place, and it should be a program which is 
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based on a theory no less comprehensive and clear-cut than 
Schumpeter’s. 


Where is that alternative program to be found? On what theory 
is it to be based? 


It would be pleasant to be able to report that the Democrats 
have the answer, but unfortunately nothing could be further from 
the truth. Study the New Republic’s issue of February 8th, devoted 
to analyzing “The Eisenhower Program for America,” and you will 
see what we mean. The New Deal could at least boast of men of 
real intellectual toughness and distinction, but the Fair Dealers oi 
today, the most articulate and liberal of the Democrats, are nothing 
but phrasemongers. It is sad to have to say it, but the piece by Leon 
Keyserling on overall economic policy makes much less sense than 
Eisenhower’s Economic Report, written by, or at least under the 
direction of Arthur Burns. Keyserling held the same position under 
Truman that Burns holds under Eisenhower. We can have all sorts 
of wonderful things, according to Keyserling and associates: the re- 
resources are there, the skills are there, productivity is growing, we 
don’t need to put up with unemployment and poverty and all the 
other social evils that now beset us. 


Of course. But we can’t have anything by just talking, and the 
most distressing thing about the Democrats is that whenever they 
depart from the realm of talk and get down to concrete proposals, 
what they have to offer, aside from minor tinkerings, boils down to 
rescinding the military cuts. One cannot avoid the impression that the 
Democratic recipe for the ills of capitalism is more of the same kind 
of poison that gave us the “prosperity” of the 40s and with which 
even the Republicans (or at any rate the more decent among them) 
are now fed up. 


There must be something better, and there is something better. 
It is socialism which is at once a theory and a program—a theory 
which is more than a century old and has been hardened and tested 
in the crucible of history; a program that offers not some nostrum 
“suaranteed” to bring dying capitalism back to life and health but 
a new economic order based on the principles of common ownership 
and economic planning. Capitalism will not work; it cannot be made 
to work. It is even getting to be a danger to its special beneficiaries. 
Sooner or later it will be replaced by socialism, and the sooner the 
better for America and the world. 


Is it not time for the American Left to face up to the realities 
of the world of the mid-20th century? Is it not time to recognize 
that the Fair Deal was not a continuation of the New Deal but the 
gravedigger of the New Deal? Is it not time to realize that the liberal- 
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ism of the 30s is as dead as the liberalism of the 19th century, that 
our paramount need today is to make a fresh start, that such a fresh 
start is possible only if we are first willing and able to see clearly 
and speak honestly? Is it not time to say in no uncertain terms that 
socialism is the only answer and to build a new opposition on that 
basis no matter how long and hard the job may be? 

(February 12, 1954) 





HERE WE GO AGAIN? 


We in America today are nearer to the final triumph over 
poverty than ever before in the history of any land. The poor-house 
is vanishing from among us. We have not yet reached the goal, but 
given a chance to go forward with the policies of the last eight years, 
and we shall soon with the help of God be in sight of the day when 
poverty will be banished from this nation. 

—Herbert Hoover, August 11, 1928 


There is every reason for confidence that our system of indi- 
vidual enterprise, which is one of the wonders of the world, will long 
continue to be a producer of ever-increasing wealth and widely dif- 
fused well-being. 

—Dwight D. Eisenhower, January 28, 1954 


The fundamental business of the country, that is production and 
distribution of commodities, is on a sound and prosperous basis. 
—Herbert Hoover, October 25, 1929 


There is much that justifies confidence in the future... . Our 


economy today is highly prosperous, and enjoys great basic strength. 
—Dwight D. Eisenhower, January 28, 1954 
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GUATEMALA: A FIRST HAND REPORT 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


On that January day when Senator Alexander Wiley’s 22-point 
assault on Guatemala as “a serious beachhead of international Com- 
munism in this hemisphere” hit the press of Guatemala City, I had 
an interview scheduled there with Julio Estrada de la Hoz, general 
secretary of the leading government party. But city reporters beat me 
to him. Wiley’s attack got little play in the United States, being 
buried by bigger attacks on bigger nations. It was hot news in 
Guatemala; reporters rushed to challenge government spokesmen 
for reply. 

Forthwith appeared the first sign that the country hardly quali- 
fies as a Communist satellite. The gleeful unrestraint with which 
most of the press seized a United States Senator’s cudgels to hammer 
their own government was surely not Moscow’s fashion, nor Peking’s. 
The biggest paper, El Imparcial, the only one that affords much for- 
eign news service, spread Wiley’s 22 points over the tops of four 
columns, listing the Guatemalan officials named by the Senator as 
Communists. Nor did the paper defend them; El Imparcial is not pro- 
government. Few papers in Guatemala are. They treat officials with 
none of that fervent cooperation expected of the press in Communist 
countries, with hardly the modicum of decorum expected by Western 
European governments. They treat them as American newspapers 
treated the Roosevelt New Deal, with malicious joy in baiting it. 

This was the first resemblance I noticed to the New Deal. But as 
I went from place to place, from interviews with government of- 
ficials to hearings of complaints on the land reform, I found other 
similarities. Guatemala’s relations to Communists, to free enterprise, 
to class struggle, resemble nothing in Moscow, Peking, or East Europe. 
They seem early New Deal cuttings transplanted to flourish in a 
greener, lusher, tropical land. 

It is daring, even hazardous for Guatemala to embrace the New 
Deal, which the mighty United States seems unable to retain. Guate- 
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mala is such a little country, just south of Mexico. Its 45,452 square 
miles and three million people are not even one-third the area or 
population our California boasts. The area is much undeveloped in 
jungles and mountains. The people are also much undeveloped, 
though their stock has lived here for hundred of years before Colum- 
bus—and Cortez—discovered and conquered the land. Descendants of 
Mayan Indians, half of them do not yet speak the Spanish language 
of the country, but live in isolated settlements, speaking tribal ton- 
gues. Seventy percent are illiterate. Three years ago a census noted 
that of all Guatemalans over the age of seven, only one fourth have 
shoes, 12 percent have sandals, while 63.7 percent go fully barefoot. 
Happy the climate that permits this, but the standard is not high. 


Some fifty years ago Guatemala began to be one of those 
“banana republics” whose governments were widely believed to be 
named by United Fruit Co., via the American Embassy. United 
Fruit controlled, and still controls, their only railroad which is also 
their access to the sea, their wharves, their ports. Another, smaller 
Yankee company owns their electric power. When these enterprises, or 
the big Guatemalan plantations, lacked labor, since barefoot Indians 
preferred their poor corn patches in the fine hill climate to hard 
labor in jungle malarial heat, dictators passed laws requiring of 
every man—it meant every Indian—150 days of annual labor, duly 
recorded with employer’s signature in his “labor book.” Barely ten 
years ago, long lines of unwilling Indians were thus yanked by ropes 
to forced labor in unhealthy areas. Then, in 1944, came the Revo- 
lution from which everything today in Guatemala dates. 


Guatemala’s leaders are aware of their debt to Roosevelt, whom 
they love as “the first great North American to show real friendship 
to Latin America.” They have named for him their new 1300-bed 
hospital, which they boast will be, when finished, the largest in Latin 
America. The section of the Pan-American highway that traverses 
Guatemala is called the Roosevelt Highway. More important is the 
spiritual debt they recognize. “Roosevelt’s four freedoms were the 
very seed of our revolution,” Estrada de la Hoz told me. “In 1944 
we got freedom. We have freedom to think, to talk, to live as we like, 
to be Democrat or Communist as we please. For more than nine years 
now we have had freedom from fear.” After this climax he added: 
“This is why we cannot agree to suppress our Communists.” 


Nuestro Diario, one of the two pro-government papers, answered 
Senator Wiley more strongly. “We do not know whether all those 
people he means are Communists, for we do not have here a detector 
of ideologies, nor is our state permitted to hale citizens before commit- 
tees and force them to reveal their political affiliations. The Holy 
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Inquisition is with us only a sad historic memory, not a state institu- 
tion in being.” What can Wiley do with irreverent comment like that? 


For the sake of readers in the United States who feel compelled 
to ask about Communists, I showed Wiley’s list to Estrada de la 
Hoz, who, as secretary of the leading party, was most likely of all 
men in Guatemala to know exact political affiliations. He obligingly 
checked the list. “Alvarado Jerez, chief of our radio, member of our 
party, not a Communist. Raul Lewa, non-party poet. Waldemar 
Barrios Klee, yes, Communist. Hugo Barrios Klee, I think not. 
Maria Jerez Fortuny, no, she isn’t. Alfonzo Solorzano, ridiculous to 
call him a Communist.” Then came four names, grouped by Wiley 
as “the Communist leaders”: he could hardly miss them, for they 
were the four Communist deputies, elected to Congress as such. 


Estrada de la Hoz thought “there might be a thousand Com- 
munists in Guatemala.” When I told him Time magazine said three 
thousand, this didn’t worry him at all. “They count for more than 
their numbers,” he commented, “for they work very hard, especially 
in organizing trade unions. They have some able men.” He noted 
Victor Manuel Gutierrez, general secretary of the trade unions, a 
member of Congress—also a university professor, by which job he 
earns his living. “Young, honest,” he said, “one of the best labor lead- 
ers in the whole Caribbean area.” His tone added: “Why should 
Guatemala, with so few educated people, reject a man like that be- 
cause Washington gets this Communist scare?” 





It begins to be clear why a Washington, whose prevalent pro- 
paganda already identifies New Deal with “Communist conspiracy,” 
must include Guatemala. But Guatemalans are “guilty” of more than 
this. The heady new freedom won in 1944 leads them into daring 
sins. The best theaters show movies impartially from Hollywood, the 
Argentine, Moscow. Various citizens go off to Peace Congresses in 
Peking and Vienna. To do this, they hop nimbly over Washington’s 
blockade by a Dutch airline that brazenly advertises a “direct route 
to Europe without USA visa”: it takes them in one jump from 
Mexico to Canada over a prostrate United States to their subversive 
destinations, which may even include a joyride to Moscow and to 
Sochi on the Black Sea. It is fair to state that the only Guatemalan 
I met who had made this trip, a peasant recently elected mayor, 
found Russia painfully cold (“snow even in Sochi”) and “didn’t see 
a single tree or bush in Russia like anything at home.” But he thought 
the Russians wanted peace, which of course is arch-heresy. Other 
unregenerate pilgrims have brought back Peking movies on “germ 
warfare” and shown them in Guatemala. What “Communist beach- 
head” is needed after that? 
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Where in all this are the similarities to the New Deal? For one 
thing, it is clear that the government and the people are hopefully, 
energetically “going places,” while the press attacks and the men 
of substance sneer. Comments heard from respectable folk in the 
capital may easily make you think that Guatemalans apologize for 
their government; thus spoke Washingtonians of the New Deal. But 
the back country elects the regime at frequent and hotly contested 
elections. Of 54 seats in Congress, 44 are held by four “government 
parties” in coalition; of these, 25 are held by the PAR, Party of 
Revolutionary Action. Six seats go to independents who commonly 
support the government. Only four seats are uncompromising “op- 
position” ; one of these is from the capital itself. Communists (Guate- 
malan Workers Party) hold four pro-government seats. Enough for 
“guilt by association,” but not a majority in a Congress of 54. 

One notes next a kind of easy freedom and—on the part of men 
in government—an assumption that “the people,” even poor, il- 
literate people, have in themselves the power to choose, to rule, to 
improve their lot. That the task of government is not to boss them, 
and not even especially to organize them, but to remove obstructions 
so that people can go ahead. 

Another basic resemblance to the New Deal is that the methods 
sought to bring prosperity are chiefly those of free enterprise. On 
the part of the leaders, this is conscious choice. Estrada de la Hoz 
outlined for me the “three basic policies” of the Revolution. They 
are: (1) To fight for international peace, since in any world war the 
United States will at once involve Guatemala, by occupying her 
with troops “to protect Panama.” (2) To uphold national sovereignty, 
which means that even United Fruit, when operating in Guatemala, 
is subject to Guatemalan law. (3) To raise the prosperity of the 
people. Under this heading come the land reform, the highway to 
the Atlantic, the project for a new port at Santo Tomas, and large 
sums spent on water supply, sewers, health, and schools. 

But when I asked, “By what method do you seek prosperity, 
capitalist or socialist?” Estrada de la Hoz replied: “We are not 
ignorant of geography. We are a small nation in the center of the 
Americas. It is not to Moscow but to the United States that we 
look for shoes and automobiles. Clearly, our economic development 
will be capitalist.” Others are free to hold a different goal for Guate- 
mala, but the statement of the secretary of the leading party seems 
borne out by facts. 

There is, for instance, the question of the Central American 
Railway, the only outlet to the sea for passengers or freight. The 
quarrel with the railway is not that it is owned by foreign capital 
(largely United Fruit), and not even that concessions by former 
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dictators freed it from taxes and government regulation for 99 years! 
The quarrel is that the railway hurts all Guatemalan development 
by carrying United Fruit bananas below cost, and making up for 
this by freight charges on Guatemalan goods that are three times 
as high. For this purely capitalist complaint a capitalist remedy is 
proposed. Not nationalization of the railroad, “They would charge 
too much for it,” said Estrada de la Hoz, “and it is pretty old any- 
way.” So Guatemalans build a great highway to the Atlantic in a 
crusade for “national economic independence.” This, they explain, 
will allow trucks to compete with the railway and force freight rates 
down. 

Similar treatment is given the electric company, the third Yankee 
monopoly. The complaint against it is not the past injustice whereby 
Electric Bond and Share hijacked it from Guatemalan ownership by 
refusing to sell electric equipment, and then bought it out for $300,000 
on an inventory of $1,000,000. That’s old history. What rankles to- 
day is that the company holds back prosperity by failing to keep up 
the supply of power, that “they ration electricity,” that “you have 
to go on your knees to get it in new houses,” that “electricity for 
industrial needs is out of the question now.” The remedy proposed 
is not nationalization but a new power plant which, within two years, 
is expected almost to double the amount of power developed by 
the company in the last fifty years. 


The case of United Fruit, which brings protest from the State 
Department, is no mere assault on “Yankee Monopoly.” It is a 
routine part of the land reform. This reform itself is, as Estrada de 
la Hoz told me, and as facts confirm, “no land revolution for social 
justice, as they had in Mexico, but only a land reform to bring 
about more use of uncultivated land.” No matter how much land you 
own, you can keep it if you cultivate it. You can keep 222 acres even 
without cultivation. You can keep land as pasture, but only if it is 
grass land with cattle actually using it. If you put a $20,000 fence 
around a vast empty area and call it “pasture” you are apt to find 
local agrarian committees listing the land for local peasants. Even 
when this happens, you can appeal at local, provincial, and national 
levels, right up to the President. If you prove you are using the land, 
you can keep it. If you aren’t using it, the government may take it 
and pay you for it the value you have stated for taxes. 

In all this routine of land reform, United Fruit was found to be 
holding vast lands out of use. Nobody in Guatemala seemed to 
know how much United Fruit had; a lot of land was found that 
had never been surveyed, declared, or taxed. The smallest estimate 
of their holdings was 562,000 acres. The biggest statement of the 
acres actually planted to bananas, published by United Fruit, was 
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37,000. Their biggest claim of any use at all was 50,000 acres. On 
any showing, United Fruit cultivated less than 9 percent of their 
holdings, and for 30 to 50 years had kept more than half a million 
fertile acres out of use. So the government took 374,000 acres, 174,000 
on the Atlantic Coast, 200,000 on the Pacific. They paid $547,000 for 
them; United Fruit said they were worth $3,500,000. The State 
Department supported United Fruit. 

Various Guatemalans have made various answers. (1) That the 
Pacific lands at Tiquisate were given by the government to the 
railroad in the first place for a promised port which was never 
built, that the Atlantic lands were variously acquired, often over 
protests of municipalities that their lands had been seized by United 
Fruit. (2) That not a single operative acre of United Fruit lands is 
now touched by the government, but only unused lands. (3) That 
United Fruit is allowed to keep not only cultivated lands but a 
generous reserve for all possible future growth; thus on the Atlantic 
slope, it keeps 88,000 acres, while growing bananas on only 4,257. 
(4) That in every concession secured from Guatemala, United Fruit 
gave a written pledge never to enforce its claims through diplomatic 
action but to abide by Guatemalan law. (5) That a nation which 
would yield to a foreign corporation a right to unused land denied 
to its own citizens would cease to be a sovereign state. 

These are not Communist arguments; they are New Deal 
arguments, little as the State Department may heed them today. 

Is Guatemala’s New Deal succeeding? Noriego Morelos, President 
of the Bank of Guatemala, esteemed by all parties as a solid citizen, 
gave me some economic facts. Few nations today are without foreign 
debt; in the past three years, Guatemala paid off the last of its 
debts, which began when it won independence from Spain in 1823! 
Few nations have a free currency; Guatemala’s currency is un- 
controlled, yet keeps parity with the dollar. Few nations have a fav- 
orable balance of trade; Guatemala has. Because of this financial in- 
dependence, Guatemala can finance its big program of public works 
by internal debt alone. The highway to the Atlantic is being financed 
by $20 million in 10-year bonds at 5 percent; the land reform by 
bonds which will be retired over 20 years. Land reform, Noriego 
Morelos added, had already increased crops, not so much because 
new owners had yet had the chance to plant, but because the old 
owners got tractors and cultivated day and night to hold lands. When 
I asked if they could thus hold them, he smiled: “Of course.” 

Other figures from the Department of Statistics show growth from 
1944 to 1951. Gross national production tripled from 152 million 
quetzals to 547 million. (During the whole period one quetzal was 
equal to one dollar.) Electric power consumption doubled; would 
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have been more if there had been more power to buy. Internal air 
transport grew from 9,692 to 92,967 passengers, intercity bus traffic, 
from 870,000 passengers to 4,435,700. New buildings constructed in 
the capital, 471 in 1944, now run at 900 to 1000 a year. Government 
income rose from 16 million quetzals to 49 million. This means 
double or triple growth in every ministry but in education the 
growth is sevenfold, from 1,558,000 quetzals in 1944 to 10,600,000 
this past year. 


Where in this is there a threat to the United States? Estrada de 
la Hoz thinks the USA should rejoice. His argument runs: (1) 
Latin America is a natural customer for United States goods. (2) 
Latin America is too poor to buy all that it wants. (3) Any increase 
in prosperity in a Latin American country increases purchases in 
the USA. Why, then, he asks, does the State Department worry 
only about United Fruit, which keeps nine-tenths of its lands idle, 
instead of the wider interests of all American industry, which could 
sell increasing goods to Guatemalans, as fast as they make the 
money to. buy? 


The argument is good, but the answer is equally clear. (1) 
Guatemalans firmly announce that people have as much right to be 
Communists as to be Democrats. (2) Guatemalans hold the view 
that a backward country may pass laws to govern corporations on 
its territory, even if they come from the great Colossus of the North. 
These are not Communist views, they are New Deal views. But 
they are arch-heresy in Washington today. Held firmly, by even a 
little country in the middle of the Americas, they may start a 
chain reaction dangerous to the myths whereby Washington’s domin- 
ance of Latin America endures: the myth that big corporations of the 
United States are beyond criticism, the myth that Communists are a 
deadly threat. 


Can Guatemala get away with it? Most Guatemalans think she 
can. When Estrada de la Hoz spoke of “freedom from fear,” I turned 
the question, saying: “Then are you not afraid of Washington?” 


“Why, no,” he smiled. “Of course Washington is powerful. We 
trust they will understand that we are a sovereign state and cannot 
give to United Fruit privileges denied to our own citizens. They 
could cut our gasoline, but gasoline can be bought in Mexico. They 
could refuse our coffee, but we could sell it in Europe. They can 
stir > propaganda for intervention; just now they are doing this, 
hoping to push through a resolution against us when the Pan- 
American Congress meets in March at Caracas. But Chile, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, and doubtless others will support us. I get letters from 
all over Latin America. For we fight not only for our own freedom 
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but for the freedom of all those Latin American nations that suffer 
under dictators, as we did before 1944.” 


He said this, gently smiling. But when I thought how many oi 
those dictators are kept in power by private corporations based in 
New York, I realized that any small country unafraid of the Colossus 
may indeed be a beachhead of peril to Washington. 























Get me the secretary of National Defense 
in Washington...and hurry! 





It is idle to attack Imperialism or Militarism as political expedi- 
ents or policies unless the axe is laid at the economic root of the 
tree, and the classes for whose interest Imperialism works are shorn 
of the surplus revenues which seek this outlet. 


—J. A. Hobson, Imperialism 
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BY IKUTARO SHIMIZU 


Last autumn the New York Times published two articles by William 
Jorden (September 7 and 8) and an editorial (September 8) on the subject 
of anti-Americanism in Japan. These comments aroused much interest in 
Japan, and the magazine Chuo-Koron, which has the largest circulation (over 
100,000) among serious magazines read by Japanese intellectuals, responded 
with a number of articles in its November issue. One of these articles, by 
Ikutaro Shimizu, which received specially strong approval from Japanese 
readers and reviewers, is published here in a translation by Hiroo Mukai and 
transmitted at the specific request of Mr. Shimizu to the editors of MR. Mr. 
Shimizu, one of Japan’s outstanding sociologists, has renounced academic life 
in order to devote his full time to putting his theories into practice. He is 
by far the most popular writer and speaker of the non-Communist Japanese 
Left.—Tue Eprrors 


Mr. Jorden’s articles touch upon many important points. For 
instance, the following passage is one of them: “Another potent force 
in the anti-American movement, and probably the most vocal, is 
composed of large numbers of intellectuals—writers, teachers, critics 
and others. Strangely enough, some of the most critical are those 
who grew up, went to school or at least traveled in the United States.” 


Since Mr. Jorden uses the words “strangely enough,” he must 
have found the reason for this situation hard to discern, and since 
the New York Times editorial written subsequent to his article ig- 
nores this point, it presumably did not attach any special significance 
to it. Nevertheless, one of the keys to a solution of the problem of 
anti-Americanism clearly lies here. 

I say this not because I myself seem to be classified in the 
category of “the most vocal.” Moreover, I did not grow up, go to 
school, nor even travel in the United States. Despite this, however, 
the greatest portion of my knowledge has come from American learn- 
ing. John Dewey in philosophy, William Graham Sumner in sociology, 
and many other American scholars are literally my teachers to whom 
I am more heavily indebted than to any other scholars, Japanese 
or foreign. My feeling of gratitude to them is enduring. One could 
say that American learning and thought are the elements that com- 
pose me. But originally I lacked completely the benefit of having 
access to American learning. Owing to peculiar circumstances, I went 
through high school and university with hardly any study of English. 
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It was only during the early 1930s that I came to study English 
anew and began to read American writings and documents. This 
was the period immediately following the Manchurian incident, 
which was the starting point of the catastrophe leading to Japan’s 
defeat and the present situation. 

I came to enter this new path firstly because of needs arising 
from studies in my specific field of learning, but a decisive factor 
was the date, namely, the early 1930s. Needless to say, at that time 
Japan was steadily proceeding along the road to fascism. Internally, 
oppression of the people was being increased, aiming at national 
unity centered around the Emperor; externally, limitless expansion 
by military conquest was being attempted. In this way, Japan was 
trying to find a solution to the contradictions inherent in her capital- 
ism. Though we were utterly timid, we frowned upon the progress 
of Japanese fascism in the same way as did Mr. Jorden at that time; 
resented it in the same manner as did the New York Times. 

We were ashamed of Japan. We were angry at Japan. Looking 
eastward from such a Japan, we felt the United States to be a nation 
of indescribable greatness. The United States had already experienced 
the panic of 1929. It was apparent that the United States, too, was 
not beyond the pale of the laws of capitalism. The problems she faced 
were to some extent in common with those of Japan and Germany; 
but the United States, under the leadership of Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
tried to solve them through the New Deal. Upon observing this 
flexible policy, I realized that pragmatism was, as someone had said, 
“America’s national philosophy.” To be sure, from the standpoint of 
socialists, the New Deal, which after all was unable to stamp out 
unemployment, was a half-measure. But the Japanese, who were in- 
capable of accomplishing even such a New Deal, could not lightly 
look down upon it. At the same time, we cannot forget the generous 
attitude with which the United States received the numerous refugees 
from barbarous Germany, Japan’s erstwhile partner. In this, we saw 
the vitality of her tradition of freedom. On April 25, this year 
[1953], I told an American scholar who said he had come to study 
anti-Americanism in Japan: “At that time, the very existence of 
the United States was a relief to us.” This was my honest feeling. 
And this applies not only to myself. To the Japanese intellectuals 
who lived in conditions of despair before and during the war, this 
was a widely held and true feeling. I wonder if Mr. Jorden and the 
editorial writer of the New York Times are aware of this? If they 
are not, they should abandon any attempt at grasping the true char- 
acter of anti-Americanism in Japan, especially anti-Americanism 
among the intellectuals. 


Any war is destined to be bitter. But because of the events and 
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circumstances which preceded it, the Pacific War was, to the Japan- 
ese intellectuals, peculiarly agonizing in a particularly complex sense. 
And when Japan was defeated, many Japanese drank paradoxical 
toasts of celebration, while having to shed bitter and confused tears. 
Moreover, it was no longer merely the intellectuals. Truly many 
Japanese were grateful that the experiences, doubts, and wishes that 
they had during the war could now be given the opportunity for 
expression in the form of democracy. I said “many Japanese,” but it 
was “many” with the exception of that group of Japanese whom the 
American Government now seems to regard as being pro-American. 


Just as the Japanese intellectuals innocently trusted and respected 
the United States in this way, so all the more do we feel deep sad- 
ness and anguish about the subsequent policies of the American 
government in both world affairs and domestic political matters. In 
the eyes of Mr. Jorden and the New York Times editorial, this sad- 
ness and anguish, embodied in criticism of American policy, con- 
stitute anti-Americanism and the anti-American movement. Leader- 
ship of the United States government has now passed from Truman 
to Eisenhower, and American policy has been described in various 
ways, such as “containment,” “roll-back,” or “liberation.” But, after 
all, the contents of such a policy are similar to that of Hitler’s Ger- 
many in Europe and to that of Japan in Asia twenty years ago. 


“The present situation on the mainland [of China] must be 
changed. . . . It would be, in my opinion, a wrong and a defeatist 
policy to assume that these conditions which exist in China today 
are in China forever.” These words, which befit a general of past 
Japan, came from the mouth of Mr. Dulles in January 1952. The 
United States, which spent a vast fortune in human lives and 
materials in order to crush the past policies of Japan and Germany, 
is now, only several years later, trying to put into practice the same 
policy as that of Japan and Germany and to force upon them their 
past roles again. The Korean war taught the United States the 
lesson that to win true victory, a strong land force is necessary, In 
order to make use of this lesson, the United States has to depend 
upon the manpower of Japan and Germany, nations proud of their 
tradition in this respect. But one cannot purchase the “commodity” 
manpower singly. It is here that the various factors that composed 
the past Japan, glorying in her able-bodied men, become necessary 
as a unit. The National Safety Forces, Anti-Subversive Activities 
Law, Strike Control Law, amendment of the Anti-Monopoly Law, 
and so on—these constitute, as a whole, such a unit. What Japan 
was as an independent body is about to be revived, this time as a 
tool of the United States. Or rather, it has already been revived. 
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The New York Times editorial asserts that because the United 
States halted Japan’s aggression on the continent of Asia, the Jap- 
anese bear a grudge and are seized with anti-Americanism. But this 
is completely untrue. Japanese intellectuals, while with some dif- 
ferences in degree, were indignant at Japan’s aggression against the 
continent. The intellectuals were disgusted with the Japan of the 
past. Since they were disgusted with Japan before, they cannot but 
be disgusted with the United States now, which is trying to do the 
same things as the Japan of the past, and is secretly and openly at- 
tempting to fashion Japan into a model of prewar Japan. 


We can never forget about Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But even 
the memories of Hiroshima and Nagasaki would be tinged differently 
now if the United States had not pursued a policy of coercion, with 
atomic bombs in her pockets—in other words, if the United States 
had not proceeded with its policy of “containment,” “roll-back,” or 
“liberation,” while flaunting the possession of atomic bombs. 


The New York Times editorial says: “Any measure imposed, 
or even induced, by the Americans, like the postwar Constitution 
or the military occupation, can only remain valid in the long run 
by the consent of the Japanese.” The tone is as if it were commenting 
upon some matter completely outside American influence. Such 
feigned ignorance is ludicrous. The United States is the country 
that is interfering most with the peace Constitution. To say the least, 
the United States is the country that is enthusiastically supporting the 
political parties and forces that ignore the Constitution; and the 
champions of the peace Constitution are called anti-American. It 
has become the custom to brand anybody who speaks for peace as 
anti-American, And instead, today’s pro-Americans are the former 
“continentalists,” militarists, fascists, denouncers of the United States 
and Britain, the advocates of nullifying the peace Constitution. These 
people keep in close touch with the Japanese government and serve 
the Asian policy of the United States. The New York Times editorial 
mentions “the vagaries of human nature,” seemingly deploring the 
vagaries of the Japanese. What we deplore is the vagaries of Ameri- 
can policy. 


Mr. Jorden and the editorial are correct when they say that 
the Japanese are a “race-conscious people.” The Japanese people 
have feelings and attitudes toward foreigners that are different 
from those toward themselves. I do not believe that the United 
States, famed in the world for discrimination against Negroes and 
colored races, is qualified to have any say on this issue. I am, how- 
ever, willing to acknowledge the fact that we are “race-conscious.” 
After all, Japan is an insular country and, having had a continuous 
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policy of national isolation, is unaccustomed to foreigners. At times, 
the Japanese do perhaps harbor such unwarranted fear or hatred as 
is pointed out. Nevertheless, to the Japanese, the race issue has a 
somewhat more complex structure than is assumed by Mr. Jorden or 
the editorial. In the United States, the race issue is quite simple, 
being a matter of white supremacy, or Anglo-Saxon supremacy. But 
in Japan, it is not merely a matter of Japanese supremacy, for the 
Japanese hitherto have had a feeling of almost unconditional respect 
toward the white race. Surprisingly enough, this feeling of respect 
may have constituted the undercurrent of the intellectuals’ respect 
for the United States before the war. Ever since Japan, in the early 
years of the Meiji era (1868-1911), came to know of and learn 
from western science and techniques, this respect has become some- 
thing hard to remove. This is manifest even among the prostitutes 
today, when they come to receive medical inspection. Those who 
cater to the Japanese come heavy-hearted and with looks of guilt; 
those who cater to westerners come boldly and with chests thrown out. 
The prostitute who bears a child of mixed blood is proud of her 
child. It isa shameful picture, but true. 

Contrary to such a sense of inferiority toward westerners, the 
Japanese also have a deep-rooted sense of superiority toward the 
various Asian races. Toward the various Asian races against whom 
the Japanese have actually employed the military techniques and 
imperialistic policies which they learned from the West, they have 
continuously held a sense of superiority, which may perhaps be even 
stronger than that held by the white race toward the Asian races. 
The Japanese have regarded themselves as being a non-commissioned 
officer standing between the white race—the officer—and the Asian 
races—the privates. Momentarily, after the war, there came a period 
when the Japanese were made painfully aware of their own posi- 
tion as private, too. But this was for a passing moment only, and, 
with the change in American policy, the Japanese are again being 
encouraged to restore their old non-commissioned officer’s state of 
mind. 

Why is this? Because this traditional, non-commissioned officer’s 
state of mind is exceedingly convenient for the enforcement of 
America’s present Far Eastern policy. 


I did not realize that the New York Times could be so unso- 
phisticated. The editorial states that it is in the nature of things 
that there should be anti-Americanism in Japan, for the Japanese are 
originally a race-conscious people and “have always feared and hated 
foreigners.” True, in the past, many foreigners have probably been 
feared and hated by the Japanese. But it would be deliberately 
closing one’s eyes, if one were simply to identify, as the editorial 
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does, today’s Americans in Japan with foreigners who came to 
Japan in the past. It is almost too obvious even to mention it, but 
has there ever been a time in Japan’s history when so many foreigners 
came into the country, or when the foreigners grasped pivotal positions 
in politics and economy to such a degree? The greater proportion 
of the Americans in Japan today are here not as unarmed gentlemen 
but as armed forces, abundantly equipped with and trained to use 
the most up-to-date weapons. Whatever the designation, this is, with- 
out doubt, and as even the small children know, a continuation of 
the occupation. Today, the issue is not simply that of foreigners in 
general; what we are concerned with is a host of Americans who, en- 
joying numerous privileges and carrying fearful tools of slaughter, are 
here in Japan for the purpose of using it as a foothold rather than 
for the purpose of defending it. Furthermore, one can see what 
these Americans are doing in the vicinity of the bases throughout 
the nation by just reading the one volume, Children of the Bases, 
which I jointly edited with my friends. The innocent children have 
keenly observed and vividly portrayed such actions. No matter what 
may be said, the present antipathy toward these Americans should 
not be regarded in the same light as the antipathy of the Japanese 
toward the foreigners who came to Japan in the past. Any editorial 
which proposes to treat the two in the same light is either crafty 
or dumb. It is a surprise for me to learn that the New York Times 
is this type of paper. 

To add one more point. Before the war, the Japanese govern- 
ment suspected all westerners, with the exception of the Germans 
during one period, of being spies and took strict precautions against 
them, but the people took an extremely guileless attitude toward 
the westerners. Contrary to this, today the Japanese government, 
being protected by the United States, takes even better care of the 
Americans than of the Japanese; and it is the people, who have been 
deprived of land to cultivate and fishing areas and have suffered 
violence varying in degree at the hands of Americans, who are taking 


a critical attitude. The past and the present stand in striking 
contrast. 


This expression—‘“the past and the present stand in striking con- 
trast”—will probably fit the entire Japanese, nation. What I mean is 
that although the New York Times editorial gives vent to a pompous 
sigh by referring to “the thankless tasks that great power and re- 
sponsibility impose,” what America has done to us has not neces- 
sarily remained “thankless.” Even we, “the most vocal,” cannot ignore 
the fact that the United States, through its support of democracy 
after the war, gave form and encouragement to the expression of the 
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experiences, doubts, and wishes that the Japanese people had during 
the war. My colleagues and I honestly express our gratitude to the 
early policy of the occupation. Through this, our eyes were opened. 
We acquired the ability to criticize. We gained confidence. These 
we will never again lose. In a sense, an irreversible process was 
started. In the future, though there may be detours, no longer can 
anyone arrest this process. Even the United States is unable to arrest 
it. The French in Indo-China and the Dutch in Indonesia tried 
practising French or Dutch methods of education on the respective 
indigenous peoples. The result was that those who had received 
such education became the leaders of the anti-French movement 
and the anti-Dutch movement. It may be that a somewhat similar 
situation will materialize in Japan. The Japanese, whose eyes have 
been opened, are beginning to realize that the American policy of 
“containment,” “roll-back,” or “liberation” will invite a third world 
war. They are beginning to realize that the military bases scattered 
throughout the country will not, in the true sense, protect Japan. 
They are beginning to realize that what is called military “aid” is a 
bait with hook attached. Neither these eyes nor this trend will be 
affected by such technical measures as are proposed by Mr. Jorden: 
to conceal the men and facilities of the United States forces in the 
rural areas (there are Japanese people and land even in the rural 
areas), or to undertake relief work in case of flood disasters. Rather, 
the eyes of the Japanese people can already clearly distinguish between 
Japan and the Japanese government. The Japanese before the war 
believed that if they loved Japan, they should obey the Japanese 
government; but after the war, as the result of learning from Anglo- 
American democracy, the Japanese no longer believe this. At the 
same time, they do not think that in order to be friendly with the 
United States they must, above all else, support the policy of the 
present American government. They are aware of the fact that, be it 
in Japan or in the United States, that which is called the government 
or the state is severely circumscribed by the interests of a few people 
bound together for self-seeking motives. When surveyed from the 
reverse side, that which is looked upon by Mr. Jorden and by the 
editorial as being anti-Americanism or the anti-American movement 
is, for the most part, antipathy to or censure of the present Japanese 
government. Disgust for the United States which is trying to do the 
same things as Japan did in the past, is bound to be of a piece with 
our disgust for the past Japan. 


Mr. Jorden expresses his surprise at the fact that the anti- 
American Japanese are not indignant at the prostitutes, the pimps, 
and the lax police. Of course they are indignant. Yet to an even 
greater degree are they indignant at the debased politicians and 
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debased capitalists who permit the needy girls to degrade them- 
selves and become prostitutes. An article in Asahi, one of the three 
largest daily newspapers in Japan, quoted Mr. Yujiro Izeki, Chief of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ International Cooperation Bureau, 
as saying: 


Yokohama, Kokura, Nara, and Beppu are certainly profiting 
from the soldiers who are on recreational leave from the Korean 
front with one hundred thousand to three hundred thousand 
yen in their pockets. . . . On the whole, Beppu and Yokosuka 
are greatly benefiting from the United States forces. It is said 
that in Yokosuka alone last summer, the beer consumed by 
the officers and sailors during one month amounted to a million 
bottles, approximately two hundred million yen, which cor- 
respond to a year’s consumption in Nagano prefecture. 


Such words from the mouth of a public official fill me with 
a sense of shame so strong that I cannot look Mr. Jorden in the face. 
I know no words to express this feeling of shame. I am also at a loss 
for words because of the disgrace I feel with regard to the Japanese 
government and the capitalists. Having been barely sustained eco- 
nomically by the fighting in neighboring Korea, and having become 
accustomed to this situation, they jump forward to snatch at the 
funds provided by the Mutual Security Act, though they are aware 
of the fact that this means large-scale rearmament and complete sub- 
ordination, political and economic, to the United States. We are 
striving to unseat this disgraceful government to the best of our 
ability. We are determined to mold the destiny of indigent Japan in 
concert with China, “the nearby stranger,” rather than by depending 
upon the United States, “the far-away relative.” There is no other 
way. 


If you will permit me to say so, the American prosperity itself, 
as may be seen in the newspapers, is being supported by preparation 
for war in the same manner as Japan’s. Each time prospects of peace 
become apparent, the stockmarket slumps heavily, while, when the 
clouds of war gather dense, it booms. If Japan is a small-scale United 
States, the United States is a large-scale Japan. Both are but fol- 
lowing the destiny of capitalism, which seems to be able to retain 
and stabilize its economic life only through the production of 
weapons. But in order to suck up taxes to be used for the production 
of weapons, it is necessary to paint Russia and China as sinister 
fiends and constantly to carry out policies and make propaganda 
aimed at showing all nationalism in Asia as the work of these fiends. 
If such policies and propaganda are continued, international tension 
and crisis will become aggravated and thus make further production 
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of weapons necessary. And in order to maintain increased produc- 
tion. . . . In this way, a kind of vicious spiral is created which will 
automatically lead the world into actual war. 


The United States that appealed to us twenty years ago tried 
to overcome the limits of capitalism through internal reorganization 
(though the results were insufficient), and not through capitalizing 
on the antagonisms or tensions between nations. I do not know first 
hand, but I am sure that the New York Times editorials at that 
time could not have been so misleading as they are today. 

America, buck up! The road of socialism—you may use any 
word you like, if you have an inherent dislike for the word “social- 
ism”—is the course that the United States too has to pursue. If it 
should continue its present policy, the only fate that awaits it is 
to draw Russia—unwilling Russia—into war, and to bring eventual 
destruction upon the United States together with Japan under a 
rain of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Socialism is nothing but a 
planned economy aimed at the welfare of the people. Yet is not the 
United States, while detesting a planned economy aimed at the 
welfare of the people, gladly putting into practice a planned economy 
aimed at the destruction of its own and other countries’ peoples? In 
what respects in the United States today can one say that nine- 
teenth century free enterprise still remains? As Sweezy and Huberman, 
and other contributors to Monthly Review, urge, in seeming isolation, 
the United States, if it wishes to avoid destruction, has no other choice 
but to change its direction and turn to the road to socialism—or 
whatever America chooses to call it. 


For us in Japan, which is a small-scale United States, the 
attempt to put the country on the new track of socialism will mean, 
in effect, to hinder or obstruct the policy of the present American 
government. Nevertheless, it is only through such hindrance or ob- 
struction that change in the social climate of the United States will 
also become possible, albeit against the resistance of present-day 
leaders of America. Until such possibilities increase, there are bound to 
be many difficulties, and we are bound to appear increasingly anti- 
American, Nevertheless, we, or rather I at least, believe that the wis- 
dom and conscience to be seen in Monthly Review, for example, 
still lives strong within the United States. And I believe that, despite 
some inevitable confusion, the difficulties will again be solved by 
the same kind of flexible pragmatism that once impressed us in the 


1930s. 


On April 25, this year, during my conversation with the above- 
mentioned American scholar, I said in closing: “No matter what 
obstacles appear, we will obstruct the Far Eastern policy of the 
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United States. But the American people, in the end, will come to 
appreciate this obstruction.” I repeat these words here. This is a 
small token of gratitude expressed by one Japanese who has learned 
much from the United States, and at the same time it is but his 
expectation of a true Japanese-American friendship upon a new, 
higher plane. 





HERE WE GO AGAIN? 


There is no cause for worry. The high tide of prosperity will 
continue. 


—Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, September, 1928 


There is nothing about a “rolling readjustment” to be disturbed 
about. It is only when the adjustment hits all parts of the economy 
at once—becomes an across-the-board affair—that there is reason 
for worry. 

—George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, February 2, 1954 





They |the universities! have got to stop the government short 
right now, that is, if they are not to become bondservants of Congress 
or in fact of any single Congressman who can swing a majority in 
the Committee on Rules, Appropriations, Ways and Means, or Un- 
American Activities. If they abandon as much as one book to Mr. 
Wood they may as well throw in their hand, They will defy any gov- 
ernment control of inquiry whatsoever, or they will be forced to sub- 
mit to any political dictation, any limitation of academic freedom, 
and any coercion of academic procedure as a committee majority 
may care or may be induced to impose. There is no such thing as a 
partial virgin. There is no such thing as academic freedom that is 
just a mite restricted. The colleges are entirely free or they are not 
free at all. 

—Bernard DeVoto, Harper's, September 1949 
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BY A ""WELFARE LADY'"' 


I am a social worker in a “Black Belt’ county in the South. I 
am a “Welfare Lady.” And one of my clients burned to death today, 
as I am writing this. Thomas Wiggam, 79, blind and deaf, died in 
the ashes of the one-room shack he rented from the white man whose 
family he had sharecropped for all his life. He lived alone and his 
screams for help were not heard. He lived alone, helpless, so the 
landlord—who also owned the commissary store at the crossroads- 
“took care” of his welfare check. 

Nobody gave a damn when Thomas died. In winter time “they” 
die every day, with their open fireplaces and rotten hovels. Winter is 
the time to thin out the herd. And herd they are, these Negro people 
who make up 65 percent of the population of this county. Or rather, 
they are treated as if they were animals. To get federal subsidy, a 
state must give assurance that its welfare program extends to every 
part of the state. That is the only reason a welfare department ever 
got started here. The petty graft that is leeched from suffering black 
bodies is the only reason it can operate. 

“They are like children; they are a happy race,” my supervisor, 
herself the owner of some hundreds of acres and some scores of 
tenant souls, assured me. In other words, it just won’t do to give a 
damn. A co-worker tried to assuage what she thought were my fears 
about driving around the countryside alone: “They don’t bother us. 
They know we are from the welfare department and are looking 
after their old people.” I answered: “I am not worried about any 
harm from them in their right mind; I am just afraid that the way 
they have to live might make them run amok one day.” It was her 
turn to be discomfited. 

The welfare department here is set up according to Hoyle. The 
county commissioners have appointed a welfare board from among 
the gentry. The board selected a supervisor, who “serves at their 
pleasure” and who directs the activities of the case workers in the 
county. The board also reviews all cases and has final say on them— 
barring appeals, which are almost unheard of. This arrangement is 
prescribed by state law and is acceptable to the federal government. 
In practice, it is conducive to chill horror. 


“Six families own this county,” is the common saying. It is not 
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far wrong. Therefore, the welfare board is laden with land barons, 
bankers, commissary store operators—some members are three-in-one 
—or their close kin. Their loyal Negro vassals are treated with 
solicitude. One board member was greatly disturbed when one of 
his “niggers,” a crippled widow, was taken off the welfare rolls when 
her son dropped out of school. He thought she was drawing moncy 
because of her physical condition. Actually, she was getting an allot- 
ment for her child. “If I’d known that I wouldn’t have put him to 
work,” he muttered. His interest: “She’s been charging groceries with 
me for the last six months and owes about 200 dollars now.” What 
do these people eat, sir? “They get salt meat and flour mostly, and 
beans.” What prices do you charge, sir, to tally up two hundred 
dollars worth of salt meat, flour, and beans for two people in six 
months? It was not necessary to ask. The interview took place on the 
board member’s terraced lawn. Behind stood the tall white columns 
of his home. Down the hill was the whitewashed commissary, tin- 
roofed, adorned with Coke signs, its dark windows guarded with iron 
bars. 

The board also has strong personal tastes. A Negro disliked by 
one member can walk barefooted through Hell before his claim is 
approved. Each member respects the others’ particular wishes in 
order to preserve his own prerogative. The supervisor is well aware 
of this “gentlemen’s agreement.” Consequently, in certain cases, ser- 
ious weight will be given to charges that a 75-year-old-woman “is 
not really kept from doing field work by a bad shoulder; she is just 
malingering.” (Each applicant must obtain references—white and 
well-to-do—to testify to his need.) 


Case workers have standard manuals that are supposed to govern 
their attitude toward their work and their clients. These guides are 
proper and enlightened, stressing that indigence is no crime and that 
the workers are to advance their clients’ interests. But the case workers 
quickly find themselves playing private detective and prosecuting at- 
torney. They are urged, compelled, or allowed to juggle figures, fish 
for gossip, and generally browbeat, in order that welfare checks can 
be shaved a nickel or two. 

This inquisitorial role is most marked in aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren cases. Payments of this sort, although ranking third among the 
four major assistance categories, are a_ prime target of “public 
opinion”—that glibly invoked, faceless monitor of departmental 
policy. 

Negro children gall Black Belt school administrators. They claim 
they are obliged to spend tax dollars on children whose parents have 
moved North. And it is true that many couples have emigrated to 
Detroit or Chicago, leaving their offspring with grandparents until 
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they can get settled. Sometimes the migrants do not prosper in their 
new residence, and the children become more or less permanent wards 
of impoverished old people. Here, grudgingly, the welfare department 
lends a helping hand. 


Illegitimate births are another source of resentment. A co-worker 
grimly told me that “these women have babies because they know 
they’ll get money from the state for them.” I asked the supervisor 
why birth control information and assistance weren’t more widely 
disseminated, She shrugged. “It wouldn’t do any good. These people 
don’t have any moral sense—and you know how passionate they are.” 





No one, no one seems to think some blame might rest on an 
economic system which provides the Negroes of the county with a 
median family income of slightly more than five hundred dollars 
a year. They are supposed to raise fine middle-class families on that? 


The other day I visited an unmarried mother and her two-day- 
old child. Her former employer (a board member) had driven her 
off his place and impounded her furniture when she got too far 
along to be able to work. Another landowner had given her a shack 
on his place. And with even rarer kindness, when the delivery 
proved to be a difficult one, he guaranteed to pay the medical bill 
in order that one of the county’s two doctors could be persuaded to 
come out. (How long the woman will have to work to pay him back 
is not the point here.) I was much impressed by the child. His 
creamy gray features were well-formed, not mushy like those of 
most at that age, and bore an expression of wondrous calm and 
confidence. I almost looked to see if he had a hammer in his hand! 
What I did do was give a dollar as a christening present, dutifully 
stressing that it was a personal gift and not from the state. 


Proud kinspeople had crowded into the hut and were discussing 
names for the child. The devil whispered to me to suggest the name 
of a militantly radical friend of mine. I resisted the urge, but later 
I thought of a scheme—something like CARE—whereby people of 
good will could have a child named after them if they agreed to 
send it relief packages. But that is sentimentality. 

What people of good will, the nation over, can consider are 
these two ways in which they are directly, if unwittingly, involved in 
the situation here: 

(1) The federal government puts up four-fifths of the money 
for welfare payments to the amount of $25 a month. Perhaps this 
is the proper ratio in the case of a relatively poor state, but it under- 
cuts any development of a community sense of responsibility. The 
determined chiseling down of all payments to the subsidized min- 
imum, wherever possible, and the petty bookkeeping tricks of dividing 
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payments when it is not possible are not the point. What stands out 
glaringly is that the land barons, freed of tax burdens, blithely de- 
press their black serfs to starvation level ($2 a day is standard wages 
for field labor) and then, courtesy of the welfare department, make 
further profit off that starvation. 


(2) Local administration of relief programs is a generally ad- 
mirable principle. But this sector is the tip of a whip whose handle 
is in Washington, D.C. A slight move to the Right nationally becomes 
translated through the state capital and the local board into a 
vicious lash against the backs of the poor. (Appropriately, the head 
of the welfare department of one Southern state is a doctor—of 
veterinary medicine.) Right now the legal situation is probably com- 
parable to, although worse than, that existing in the rest of the 
country in regard to federally subsidized social services. They have 
not got around to rewriting the New Deal manuals yet—nor do they 
quite dare. But by nods and winks the reactionaries have been given 
free rein. Such hypocritical policy is deplorable wherever it occurs. 
Here, it is murder, literal murder. 

I am a native Southerner, female, white, and Protestant. i have 
a husband and a child. But I haven’t done anything to deserve this 
guilt. Nor have the people of the United States. But the guilt will 
remain On me, on mine, and on you ail until—until when? 





Charity must be abolished and justice substituted. Charity de- 
bases the donor and debauches the recipient. 


—Dr. Norman Bethune 





HERE WE GO AGAIN? 
I see no reason why 1931 should not be an extremely good year. 


—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, November, 1930 


Now for a look at 1954. . . . In my opinion, the pessimists are 
again mistaken. No depression is in my vision. 


—Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors, January 19, 1954 
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THE MEANING OF THE DJILAS AFFAIR 


BY GILLES MARTINET 


The fall of Milovan Djilas from the ranks of Yugoslavia’s government 
leaders in January called forth extensive comment in the press of the 
United States and Western Europe. Of the reports and interpretations that 
have come to our attention, many have been tendentious and obviously un- 
reliable. Others have been relatively unenlightening. An outstanding excep- 
tion in both respects, in our judgment, is the following article by Gilles 
Martinet, one of the editors of the independent left-wing French magazine, 
L’Observateur. Martinet has followed developments in Yugoslavia closely since 
the 1948 break between the Tito regime and the Cominform and has made 
several visits to the country to gather first-hand material. 

Martinet’s article, published here in translation with the author’s per- 
mission, is introduced by an account of the main theoretical arguments put 
forward (during late December and early January) by Dijilas in the news- 
paper Borba and the magazine Nova Misao. Here is a summary of these 
arguments: 

(1) Political doctrines are historically limited. One must go beyond the 
formulas of Lenin. Concrete reality must be studied to be changed. 

(2) To bring such study to fruition it is necessary to allow the free 
interchange of ideas. 

(3) Many Yugoslav Communists do not realize that in their country it 
is no longer a question of “sharpening the class war” but of “applying the 
laws.” Use of arbitrary procedures is not helping the struggle of socialism 
against capitalism; instead, it is helping the bureaucracy against the people. 
Only the development of Yugoslav democracy is capable of resolving and 
reducing class conflicts. 

(4) The main activities of the Yugoslav League of Communists (formerly 
the Communist Party) are now harmful to the struggle for democracy. 
There is no longer any need for Communists to deal with political questions 
outside the framework of the Socialist Alliance (formerly the Popular Front). 

(5) It follows that the League of Communists should devote itself to 
educational tasks.—The Editors 


Pruned of its anecdotal aspects, the fall of Milovan Djilas marks 
the failure of a rather thorough attempt to give the Yugoslav regime 
a new doctrinal base. 

Dijilas fell for trying to push to its conclusion—and to the absurd 
—a theoretical construction to which Tito, Kardelj, and Rankovic 
have contributed their bricks but which they now prefer to leave 
unfinished, much as they have left unfinished the proud buildings of 
“new Belgrade.” 


For Tito, Kardelj, and Rankovic, realistic men on whom rest 
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heavy practical responsibilities, the salvation of the regime—which 
is identified in their eyes with the salvation of Yugoslavia—is con- 
siderably more important than safeguarding ideas. For Djilas, the 
theoretician of this political general staff, ideas retain their seductive 
attraction even when they are likely to become weapons in the hands 
of the enemy. 

It is known that until the break with the Cominform, Dijilas was 
an orthedox Stalinist. “So far as I am concerned,” he declared later, 
“I did not seriously see or sense anything about Soviet reality until 
the end of 1947 or the beginning of 1948.” 

Like most Yugoslav Communists, after the break he still con- 
sidered Russia a socialist country which frequently established relations 
of a capitalist type with other nations. Such relations, according to 
the Yugoslav economists, “necessarily” imply that “super-profits will 
be drawn from the economically backward countries” by the eco- 
nomically advanced. 


This position was abandoned quite rapidly. It was difficult to in- 
sist seriously that a socialist state is at liberty to choose between a 
policy of a socialist type and a capitalist one. 


It was next claimed that the Soviet state had long since stopped 
being a socialist society to become a state capitalist one. This in- 
genious formula—which was not invented by the Yugoslavs—pre- 
tended to explain everything. It was unfortunately nothing but a 
formula, without real content. Tossed in the hopper during a po- 
lemic, it could create illusions. But when used to analyze the various 
aspects of the Soviet world, it was shown to be incapable of solving 
the smallest problem. 


It is true that the Yugoslav leaders had less and less interest in 
uncovering the mechanism of Soviet commercial methods since, after 
all, they had been forced to replace trade with “state capitalism” by 
trade with “private capitalism.” 


Henceforth, they preferred to speak of Moscow’s “aggressive 
plans” (or “desire to compromise”) and much less frequently of 
Washington’s “loyal aid” (or “inadmissible pressure”). The empiricism 
of diplomacy had won over doctrinal preoccupations. 


The center of gravity of the doctrinal revision—or, if one pre- 
fers, appraisal—undertaken by the Yugoslavs had now shifted. The 
accent was no longer placed on the nature of relations between 
Yugoslavia and the USSR, or between Yugoslavia and the Western 
world, but on the new characteristics of the regime within its own 
frontiers. “Dictatorial” and “bureaucratic” Russia was contrasted with 
“democratic” and “socialist” Yugoslavia. Over there, one emphasized 
the continuous strengthening of the state, here its gradual “withering 
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away.” Leninism, betrayed in Moscow, was alleged to have finally 
found loyal disciples in Belgrade. 


Nobody contributed as much as Djilas to the spread of this point 
of view. Reading his articles, one gets the impression that Yugo- 
slavia has already reached the higher stages of a socialist society. 
True enough, strong “bureaucratic” tendencies survived, but the in- 
tervention of the masses was already so efficient, according to him, 
that for the people to defeat the bureaucracy it was enough that 
they be vigilant about the application of the law, and that the 
party, now the League of Communists, be gradually liquidated. 


As long as these theses could be utilized to justify and exalt the 
decisions taken by the government in the field of factory management 
or foreign trade, as long as they made the regime look good abroad, 
Djilas found approval and support. But from the moment he seriously 
challenged the existence of the League, he ran into a strong reaction, 
not only from some “careerists” but apparently also from the bulk 
of Communists. 


The reason for this is that the Yugoslav situation is actually 
much less brilliant than Djilas’s writings would have one believe. 
Among the “democratizing” measures, some actually offer important 
advantages to the working class and to the bulk of the population. But 
others conceal serious concessions to foreign capitalism (as in the 
case of the famous “democratization of foreign trade”) and could 
under certain circumstances mark the first stage of a true “restoration” 
of capitalism. Thus, far from subsiding, the class struggle develops 
within managerial circles as well as in the village communities. The 
government must take account of the ebb and flow of social and 
economic trends, as it must also allow for changes in the relation 
of international forces. 


In such circumstances, can the Yugoslav workers forego a party 
or “league” having political tasks? Yes, says Djilas, because the League 
has become an organization of parasites. A large number of its mem- 
bers have acquired habits of arbitrary authority which are absolutely 
deplorable. Most subordinate party officials are limited and brutal. 
They interfere with the free initiative of the masses. 

This is partly true, answer his opponents, but aren’t we over- 
estimating the political level of the Yugoslav people? Whatever the 
defects of the League and the weaknesses of its members, it is still 
an irreplaceable weapon. Without the intervention of the Commu- 
nist organization in the plant, in the store, or in the village, the old 
reactionary strata which benefit from the weight of tradition, might 
carry the day. It is not an accident, they add, that Diilas’s theses 
have raised so much hope among the former bourgeoisie and the 
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reactionaries of all hues in Yugoslavia and abroad. Acceptance of 
his theses would disarm us. 


In the light of these arguments, one can see the full meaning 
of Djilas’s self-criticism: I have created, said he, an abstract demo- 
cratic theory “which, if applied to reality, would mean the mobiliza- 
tion of the petty bourgeoisie, the bourgeoisie, Social Democracy, and 
the West. If I had continued on this path ...I would have become 
the chief of the opposition to Tito.” 


Basically, Djilas’s logic was similar to that for which he de- 
nounced Stalin: he wanted to match theory with reality while pre- 
senting a picture of the latter which was largely untrue. 

At the starting point of this logic, one finds in both cases the 
same refusal to admit that societies in transition to socialism not only 
carry within them the survivals of the old bourgeois society and are 
subject to the influences of the capitalist environment, but they also 
develop antagonisms of a new kind which are peculiar to them and 
which will not disappear until after a more or less protracted period 
has passed. In considering the inevitable questions raised by “bureauc- 
racy” only in the light of texts from Marx and Lenin, and without 
taking into account the antagonisms which have subsequently arisen, 
one ends necessarily in a blind alley. 


Tito, like Stalin not so long ago, adjusts rather well to these 
blind alleys. From this point of view he has given Djilas a lesson in 
“realism.” 

Still, sooner or later the Communist world will have to pass 
beyond such “realism” and establish genuine bases for a democratic 
evolution. The fact that the discussions in Belgrade did not end 
dramatically or shamefully, that the dignity of the accused was re- 
spected, is already symptomatic. Some will say that this happened 
because Yugoslavia is no longer a thoroughgoing People’s Democracy 
and that its leaders have become wards of the West. This is partially 
true, but only partially. The Yugoslav revolution has lost ground. It 
has not yet been destroyed. And the repercussions of the events in 
the USSR which followed Stalin’s death have been felt in Belgrade. 

Anyone who doubts this influence has only to read the texts of 
the Dijjilas affair. He will see that their logic is Communist logic, and 
that, although the social revolution of our time is capable of under- 
going profound transformations, it is as impossible to stick onto it 
the fine remnants of our bourgeois democracy as it is to stick an old 
body onto a new chassis. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
By Arthur Eggleston 








SLOP YOUR HOG—BUT GENTLY! 


The chomping and slupping that is going on now as the hogs 
are being slopped at the Republican administration trough is loud 
and musical. The louder it gets, as in the controversies over new 
National Labor Relations Board members and the government strike- 
vote proposals, the more musical for those who wish American labor 
well. 

President Eisenhower’s slick ad men who hand him things to 
names of incredible nominees to the NLRB and outrageous 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, for example—are, happily, a 
little too slick. Even though they score temporary triumphs of pro- 
paganda and publicity at times, an overall appreciation must conclude 
that being slick and clever in things that touch the economic and 
political life of American workers is in the long run not so rewarding 
as being slick and clever in selling soap and other articles. 


read 





One of the temporary triumphs of the soap opera boys is the 
great publicity given to the argument over whether President Eisen- 
hower wants government-conducted votes taken before or after 
workers go on strike. Handed up to the public on this basis, the 
argument is cleverly designed to divert attention from the real issue 
at stake—the right of American workers to manage their own affairs, 
like doctors, lawyers, artists, publishers, and politicians, and to with- 
hold their labor when and how they see fit. 

In the same way, the argument about Albert C. Beeson, an in- 
credibly biased corporation labor relations “expert,” is distracting at- 
tention from the real issue. Should he be declared ineligible for the 
National Labor Relations Board because he will return to his Cali- 
fornia corporation after his one-year term ends, or should he be 
declared eligible because he will go to work for some other corpora- 
tion? This silly argument overlooks the real issue, which is whether 
a man with his bias, carelessness with truth and fact, anti-labor and 
union-busting record, and social and financial interests, has any 
business on a supposedly quasi-judicial agency of government. 

Let us take a somewhat closer look at the issues behind these 
foolish controversies. 
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The situation which was created by slipping the strike-vote 
proposal into the President’s list of Taft-Hartley amendments re- 
minds one of the shill who stirs up a diversion at the fair grounds 
while a colleague goes through the crowd’s pockets. Something had 
to be done to distract attention from the fact that Eisenhower had 
repudiated even the somewhat mild campaign promises made to 
labor in the full glare of kleig lights and in front of loud speakers 
and grinding cameras. 

Nothing indicates that either Candidate or President Eisenhower 
ever knew enough about labor relations to be the author of the 
promises or the performance. The whole thing smells like an ad 
man’s scheme, If you can’t sell soap under one name, try another— 
it doesn’t matter what’s in the package. The reason it doesn’t mat- 
ter in this particular case is that Eisenhower’s real advisers know 
that in all probability Congress will not pass the strike-vote proposal 
and that even if Congress did, the scheme wouldn’t work. 

Even in wartime, a provision in the Smith-Connally Act requiring 
a pre-strike vote could not be made to work. The Taft-Hartley 
provisions for voting on a union shop and on an employer’s last offer 
met with equal failure. Eisenhower’s advisers know all this. But 
without a startling and headline-catching proposal, all attention 
would be centered on the failure to carry out campaign promises 
rather than on the mild and somewhat technical proposals which 
made up the bulk of the President’s Taft-Hartley recommendations. 

There was also the larger strategy of labor’s foes to be considered. 
With the packed NLRB going hogwild in nullifying labor’s pro- 
tections and adopting the company-minded view that unions and 
strikes are evil things and must be curbed, Big Business lobbyists 
were no longer anxious to open up Taft-Hartley for amendment. 
Why run the risk in an election year when the same things could 
be accomplished by a biased board? 

And so this repudiated and unworkable scheme for a strike 
vote was proposed as a sort of lightning rod to draw labor’s fire 
and to make certain that no one would really push to open up the 
act for amendment at this session. Secretary of Commerce Weeks, 
Cabinet spokesman for organized industry, who is credited with 
shoving the proposal into Eisenhower’s program despite the protests 
of Secretary of Labor Mitchell, may be naive enough to believe 
that the measure can be pushed through Congress and made to 
work. It is doubtful if any of Eisenhower’s other advisers think so. 

Mitchell, for one, has an undeserved reputation as a labor 
expert if he seriously supports the amendment. His swift change 
from opposition to support was the tip-off that this is Operation 
Straw Man and that Mitchell was told to go along, that he didn’t 
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have to worry about its adoption. He must want the Cabinet job 
pretty bad, though, to let Weeks shove him out of the way as the 
President’s labor adviser. Mitchell, like every other so-called expert, 
knows the overwhelming and utter failure of the Smith-Connally 
Act’s strike-vote provision even in wartime, and even when the 
loaded question put to workers was: “Do you wish to permit an 
interruption of war production in wartime as a result of this dispute?” 
In 2,168 polls taken by the government 1,593,937 workers voted to 
strike as compared with 332,874 who voted against striking. Coal 
miners in 1945 voted 82.9 percent to strike. Congress junked the 
futile and costly experiment. Equally unworkable proposals in Taft- 
Hartley, also based on the mistaken theory that American workers 
are some kind of robots who can be ordered hither and thither 
against their will by dictatorial labor bosses, were also quietly disre- 
garded. The vote of workers showed the theory up for what it was, 
a propaganda trick that backfired. 

Only some spectacular development in which Congress lost its 
head in a wave of anti-strike and anti-labor hysteria (possible, of 
course) could lead to adoption of the new strike-vote provision. 
Nothing except fraud and violence could make it work. Perhaps not 
even fraud and violence could do it. Remington Rand and the 
Johnstown Citizens Committee and a few more around the country 
achieved some success in 1937 with back-to-work strike votes, vio- 
lence, and fraud. It is doubtful if government could get away with 
those same methods, even with the Brownells, McCarthys, Jenners, 
McCarrans, and Deweys calling the turn. 


The bill which Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey pro- 
posed to implement the White House proposal bears internal evi- 
dence of the kind of bias and malice that underlies all of these 
labor-baiting measures. In politics, in which Smith is engaged, in 
associations of lawyers, doctors, businessmen, and in Congress itself, 
questions are usually decided on the basis of majority vote. Only 
in the case of American workers is it proposed that in a plant of 10,000 
workers, for example, with 9,000 voting, if 5,000 favor a strike, the 
strike vote loses; it requires 5,001, a majority of all those eligible to 
vote. If this rule were applied to political elections, there would 
probably be no Congressmen from below the Mason and Dixon 
line and few from anywhere else in the country. 

It would be naive to be surprised at what is going on or startled 
at the chomping and slupping at the trough. Industry and its propa- 
ganda foundations, with their renegade and sometimes crackpot 
economics professors, spent many millions of dollars to get rid of 
the Wagner Act and to substitute their own corrupt version of a 
national labor relations law. What it cost to get a pliable Labor Board 
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depends upon how much it cost the Republicans to win the election. 
Now they want what they paid for. 


That is what Paffaire Beeson is all about. It is only the most 
blatant and publicized of the careful steps being taken to turn a 
federal quasi-judicial administrative agency into an out-and-out 
union-busting device. How much difference would it make in Beeson’s 
approach to labor and social problems whether he plans to return to 
the Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation and the Associated 
Farmer milieu in California or goes back to one of his other corpora- 
tion-employers, or even to an entirely new one? None at all. Yet the 
Democrats on the Senate Labor Committee have allowed themselves 
to get bogged down in long-winded arguments over Beeson’s pension 
rights and whether he does or does not have a leave of absence 
instead of addressing themselves to the fact that he is utterly unfit 
and incapable of administering any labor law fairly and in the 
public or national interest. 

The odd thing, though, is that if the Senate Committee and 
Congress refuse to approve Beeson, it will probably be because he 
played fast and loose with the truth in giving his testimony, and not 
because he is unfit for the job. When John L. Lewis accused Beeson 
of “a prejudtcial favoritism towards employers and a vengeful at- 
titude towards labor which borders upon hysterical malignancy,” he 
was merely taking Beeson at his word. Beeson testified that there 
were four serious strikes at his plant in seven years and that he de- 
feated employes’ attempts at organizing by “free-speeching” them, 
at a time when this was still illegal. He added: “Now you could say, 
if you like, that I was a union-buster.” We like. 


One other Eisenhower proposal, loaded with malice and sup- 
ported by hypocritical arguments, is to wipe out industry-wide and 
union-wide bargaining by turning more and more labor disputes 
over to the states to handle. The President prates about “states rights,” 
but as the New Republic put it on January 25: “When is Mr. 
Eisenhower going to learn something about states’ wrongs?” This, 
and the equally hypocritical proposal to impose a fascist-like control 
over labor organizations under the guise of fighting Communists, 
together with a packed and biased Labor Board, should give the 
hogs at the trough all they bought and paid for. They really don’t 
want and don’t expect the strike-vote proposal. That was window 
dressing. 





Dishonesty is a mere result of excessive devotion to moneymaking. 
—John Jay Chapman, Causes and Consequences 
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WORLD EVENTS 


By Scott Nearing 





A War Budget 


President Eisenhower’s January Budget Message proposed total 
expenditures of $71 billion for 1954 and $66 billion for 1955, with 
deficits of about $3 billion in each year. The public debt, by the end 
of 1955, will stand at $273 billion. 

Two-thirds of the $66 billion of 1955 expenditures ($45 billion) 
will go for “national security.” Another $11 billion will take care of 
“veterans pregrams” and interest on the public debt. Thus, five-sixths 
(85 percent) of United States federal funds in 1955 will be spent for 
war—past, present, and future. This $56 billion United States ex- 
penditure for war will be about one and a half times the total annual 
income of Great Britain (estimated at $36 billion in 1952 in the UN 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, December 1953, p. 144.) 

The total expenditures for “welfare and social security” in the 
1955 Eisenhower budget are placed at $1.6 billion. This means that 
for each dollar spent on social security, $33 will be devoted to war. 

Early in the present century, the German Kaiser squandered 
money on military equipment and rattled his saber to the consterna- 
tion of mankind. In the 1930s, Hitler was building the world’s biggest 
military machine and leading the way to the fearful devastations of 
1939-45, with the accompanying spate of social revolutions and 
colonial revolts. Today, President Eisenhower has picked up the mil- 
itarist mantle which he helped to tear from Hitler’s shoulders, donned 
it, and is proceeding to build a planet-wide military organization, 
with United States air bases strung across Europe, North Africa, Asia, 
and North America, with United States navies patrolling the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Mediterranean, with an atom and hydrogen 
bomb stockpile, and with a million United States citizens in military 
uniform stationed at home and in forty-nine foreign countries. Wilhelm 
II in his wildest imaginings, Hitler in his most inflated moments, 
did not dream of such world-encircling military pre-eminence. Within 
a decade after the defeat of Hitler’s ambitious program of world dom- 
ination, based on his alliance with Italy and Japan and his hoped-for 
conquest of Western Europe and the Soviet Union, the United States, 
alone, under President Eisenhower’s leadership, is moving toward mil- 
itary supremacy over the planet. 
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Potential allies, such as Germany, Spain, and Japan, are dwarfed 
into useful unimportance. The United States and the United States 
alone is making a drive for world mastery through armed might. 


“Freedom,” "Prosperity" and “Peace” Talk 


The Eisenhower program for United States military world su- 
premacy is cloaked and swathed in double talk. The key words in this 
verbal dust cloud are “freedom,” “prosperity,” and “peace.” 

President Eisenhower’s State of the Union Message, read to Con- 
gress January 7, 1954, opened with a statement of what he hoped 
would be a bipartisan objective. His goal, he said, was “the building 
of a stronger America.” And he went on to explain: 

A nation whose every citizen has good reason for bold hope; 
where effort is rewarded and prosperity is shared; where freedom 
expands and peace is secure—that is what I mean by a stronger 
America. 

Toward this objective a real momentum has developed. We 
mean to continue that momentum and to increase it. We mean 
to build a better future for this nation. 

During the past year, said the President, there has been a great 
strategic change in the world: 

That precious intangible, the initiative, is becoming ours. . . . 
We shall use this initiative to promote three broad purposes: 
first to protect the freedom of our people; second, to maintain 
a strong, growing economy; third, to concern ourselves with the 
human problems of the individual citizen. 

Only by real progress toward attainment of these purposes 
can we be sure that we are on the road to a better and stronger 
America. All my recommendations today are in furtherance of 
these three purposes. 

This theme recurred again and again. In the course of his mes- 
sage, the President used the words “freedom” and “free” twenty times, 
“prosperity,” “prosperous,” and “prosper” nine times, and “peace” 
and “peaceful” twelve times. If assertion and reiteration could pro- 
vide freedom, prosperity, and peace, the people of the United States 
and the world would have had all three before midnight on January 
7, 1954. 


Freedom—Eisenhower Brand 


The message dealt with other issues besides freedom, prosperity, 
and peace, however. For example, it devoted considerable space to 
internal security. After noting that 2,200 Federal employees “have 
been separated from the Federal government” under “the standards 
established by the new employee security program,” President Eisen- 
hower urged that “the investigation of new employees and the evalu- 
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ation of derogatory information respecting present employees be ex- 
pedited,” and that additional funds be appropriated for that purpose. 
In a word, the secret police are to have more money to be used for 
snooping, prying, gathering neighborhood gossip, and smearing, and 
the loyalty purges are to be stepped up. 

From this outright approval of the inquisitors, the President 
turned to “the subversive character of the Communist Party in the 
United States.” “We should,” he said, “recognize by law a fact that 
is plain to all thoughtful citizens—that we are dealing here with 
matters akin to treason—that when a citizen knowingly »articipates 
in the Communist conspiracy he no longer holds allegiance to the 
United States.” 

In the next paragraph of his message, the President recom- 
mended that a convicted Communist, presumably under the Smith 
Act, be deprived of United States citizenship. 

The Gonstitution of the United States declares that “all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States are citizens.” It further 
defines treason as follows: “Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court.” Has President Eisenhower de- 
cided to amend the Constitution or to abolish those parts of it which 
interfere with the policies of his administration? 

I am a citizen of the United States because I was born in Morris 
Run, Pennsylvania. By profession, I am a social scientist and teacher. 

As a social scientist, I have a responsibility to my fellow scientists 
and fellow citizens to inquire, evaluate, and generalize in the field 
for which I am trained. 

As a teacher, I have an obligation to pass on pertinent facts and 
opinions to those who come to me for information and enlightenment. 


As a citizen, I am in duty bound to consider the general welfare, 
to be eternally vigilant to see that the hired men who represent us 
in town, city, county, state, and national governments do what they 
are paid to do and comport themselves in a seemly manner. If the 
public servants fail, either through acts of omission or commission 
to do a good job, and I know of this failure, my civic duty demands 
that I inform my fellow citizens and do all in my power to alert and 
arouse them to the threat against the general welfare. 

President Eisenhower is one of the hired men. As social scientist, 
teacher, and citizen, I shall evaluate his policies and public acts and 
report my judgments orally and in writing at every appropriate oppor- 
tunity. If I differ with the President or his subordinates on matters 
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involving ethics, public relations, or foreign policy, I shall say so 
and give my reasons. There are many other citizens of the United 
States who feel the same way and who will act up to their under- 
standing of the responsibilities of the scientist, the obligations of the 
teacher, and the duties of the citizen. If this be treason, Mr. President, 
make the most of it! 


The Prosperity Dilemma 


“The United States has just completed the most prosperous year 
in its history,” says the State of the Union Message. And the Presi- 
dent, adding proudly that “the American economy is one of the 
wonders of the world,” declared that “this Administration is de- 
termined to keep our economy strong and to keep it growing.” 

On January 28, the President transmitted to Congress his Eco- 
nomic Report, based upon the work of his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. “Our economic goal,” the President wrote, “is an increasing 
national income, shared equitably among those who contribute to its 
growth, and achieved in dollars of stable buying power. . . . Sustained 
economic growth is necessary to the welfare and, indeed, to the 
survival of America and the free world.” 


After noting that, in the second half of 1953, “there was a slight 
contraction in business leading to unemployment in some localities . . . 
due mainly to a decline in spending by businesses for additions to 
inventory,” the President declared: “Our economic growth is likely 
to be renewed during the year.” 


The President then listed the “bold steps” which his Adminis- 
tration has taken or is prepared to take in an effort to strengthen the 
economy—tax reductions, removal of wage and price controls, re- 
search programs, encouragement of home building, public construc- 
tion, enlargement of social security, and stimulating “the expansive 
power of individual enterprise.” But, according to the President: 


Employment in January, 1954, is somewhat lower than in 
January, 1953. There seems to be a connection between this fact 
and the fact that in January, 1953, we were still fighting in 
Korea and are not doing so today. We can make the transition 
to a period of reduced mobilization without serious interruption 
in our economic growth. We can have in this country and in 
the free world a prosperity based on peace. 

There is much that justifies confidence in the future. The 
Government will do its full part to help realize the promise of 
that future in its program to encourage an expanding and 
dynamic economy. 


These two paragraphs probe to the heart of the economic 
dilemma facing the Eisenhower administration. United States capital- 
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ism, in order to survive at its present level of profit accumulation, 
requires “an expanding economy.” Is continual expansion (prosper- 
ity) compatible with peace? 

The American economy reached a level of chronic semi-paralysis 
(depression) in 1913. The recession of that year was checked by the 
outbreak of war in Europe (1914). 

War boom carried the United States economy (with one minor 
interruption in 1921) to 1928. From 1929 to 1939 the economy, 
deprived of war stimulus, resumed its normal state of chronic semi- 
paralysis. War in 1939 revived it again. 

Again war boom carried the economy to full production levels, 
and held it there (with a slight interruption in 1949) from 1940 to 
1953. Unless a current war, like that in Indo-China, can be enlarged, 
or unless a new war can be promoted in time, the United States 
economy will again revert to the chronic semi-paralysis which mani- 
fested itself forty years ago, in 1913. The present downturn which hit 
agriculture in 1951 and industry in 1953 is the first stage in that 
reversion. 

The United States and the “free” world are both dependent on 
an expanding economy in North America. Bigger and costlier wars 
alone will lift the United States economy above the level of chronic 
depression, toward which it is now drifting. This is the agonizing 
economic dilemma which confronts the Eisenhower administration. 
If the President decides that total war is preferable to chronic de- 
pression, he will alienate the war-weary peoples of the world and 
will so impair his popularity in the United States that the narrow 
margin by which the Republicans contro] Congress will be lost. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower faces a choice between two evils, neither of which 
has any direct relation to Communism. No matter which way he 
turns he finds himself looking into the cold, stony eyeballs of a 
destiny which has already gobbled up the European and Asian centers 
of monopoly capitalism—the destiny implicit in the accumulation and 
reinvestment of profits in an expanding market. Once the market 
ceases to expand and begins to contract, as it did in the late 1920s 
and as it is doing today, there is only one way out for capitalist 
spokesmen—bigger and costlier wars. 


Peace Professions and War Practices 

President Eisenhower’s first aim is freedom. His second is pros- 
perity. His third is peace. Do his proposals lead peaceward? 

In a statement issued on December 19, the President said that 
the “measure of every element of American foreign policy [is] the 
one simple rule: Does it advance the interest of America?” In his 
State of the Union Message, he said that his objective is “the building 
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of a stronger America.” In a word, the President proposes to put 
America first. Putting America first will not lead to peace. 

Let me support that statement by referring first to the rela- 
tionships now existing between the United States and the 94 percent 
of human beings who live beyond its frontiers. 

United States production, wealth, income, and armament are 
grotesquely out of line with like factors in other communities. United 
States generators produce two-fifths of the electric energy developed 
across the planet; half of the world’s industrial production is turned 
out in the United States; United States arms expenditures exceed the 
total annual income of Great Britain; the United States navy is larger 
than all other navies combined; United States air bases are strung 
across the Northern Hemisphere. Presumably the United States has 
the world’s largest stock-pile of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

The discrepancy between the wealth and armed might of the 
United States and the remainder of the capitalist-colonial world in- 
creased in 1953. The President proposes to raise the differential still 
higher in 1954. 


This enormous wealth-power differential in the relations between 
other peoples and the United States can have only one effect. It 
will arouse envy, jealousy, greed, fear, hatred. History reports such 
reactions in previous epochs. Current experience confirms the histor- 
ical record. 


If the United States increases its wealth-power lead over neigh- 
bor nations or merely maintains it, the remainder of the world will 
scheme, plot, and connive to organize the poorer-weaker nations in 
a unified effort to plunder United States wealth and destroy United 
States armed power. They will rightly describe the crusade as an 
effort to insure the peace and security of the human family against 
the colossus of North America. Again and again in history when one 
nation has grown richer and more powerful than its neighbors, the 
weaker neighbors have combined and conspired to clip the wings of 
the “common enemy.” 


If President Eisenhower could only see the picture in perspec- 
tive, he would realize that his “richer and stronger America” policy, 
if successful, must divide the world, set it against itself and make 
freedom, prosperity, and peace increasingly impossible. 


There is only one certain road to peace, prosperity, and freedom. 
The signboard to that road reads: “From each according to his capac- 
ities, to each according to his needs.” Perhaps the President is unac- 
quainted with this road. In any case, he did not suggest it as an alter- 
native to his acquisitive, competitive, nationalistic program which is 
pushing the western world toward depression and war. 
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another series in November—five Tuesday evening talks, each preceded by 
a seminar. We are on the lookout for a hall that will be big enough to accom- 
modate everyone. Details will be announced in due course. 

Meanwhile, MR readers in the Chicago area are again reminded that 
Scott Nearing will speak at the Woodrow Wilson Room, 116 South Michigan 
Ave., on April 9. Please send for your tickets right away (75c apiece) to 
Miss Sarah Greenebaum, 1819 Lincoln Park West, Chicago 14. And Twin- 
Cities readers please take note: Scott will be in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
March 24-28. Details of speaking engagements can be obtained from Sam 
Pavlovic, 76 West Summit Ave., St. Paul 2 


By the time this issue reaches the West Coast, Leo Huberman will have 
given his talk at the Unitarian Public Forum in LA. Notice of his speaking 
dates in the Bay Area, Portland, and Seattle will be sent to subscribers there. 

We received an order last month, with a quarter enclosed, for MR 
Pamphlet No. 4, “Principles of Communism.” It was addressed to Friedrich 
Engels, c/o Monthly Review. Tip to McCarthy’s bloodhounds: don’t waste 
your time looking for him here; he doesn’t work for us. 

A large proportion of subscriptions to MR expire with next month's 

April) issue, which this year marks the end of Volume V. May we urge 
you, please, to renew promptly and, when renewing, to take full advantage 
of our money-saving combination book offers (see p. 592). 

So many readers have already bought Paul Sweezy’s The Present as 
History that we have just had to bind 1000 more copies. And let us take 
this occasion to record a notable fact. An MR Press book has been not only 
reviewed but favorably reviewed! Says The Nation (February 13, p. 137): 
“The Present as History, like his [the author's] two previous major works, 
The Theory of Capitalist Development (1942) and Socialism (1949), gives 
proof of his complete command of Marxist economic thought. He now takes 
his place as America’s foremost Marxian economist.” 

In last month’s Notes from the Editors, we carried a small news item 
to the effect that one of MR’s editors had gotten involved with a local New 
Hampshire version of the witch hunt, This month we can only report that 
there has been no change in the situation. The editor in question remains 
under subpoena for refusing to answer questions about the Progressive Party 
and may be taken to court at any time. More news in due course. 

Joan Robinson, whose “Letters from a Visitor to China” (MR, Novem- 
ber 1953 through February 1954) has evoked a great deal of favorable 
comment from readers, wrote us after receiving the January issue, containing 
the editorial on McCarthyism: “I was full of admiration for the last number 
of MR, and although it is perhaps unrealistic I cannot help feeling that the 
reaction will come. Certainly it is a great help, I am sure, to thousands of 
people who have not the nerve to squeak themselves to find a few people 
like your group who can give them a lead.” The admiration is reciprocated, 
and we hope Mrs. Robinson is right about MR’s being a help to thousands of 
people—for many of whom, we know, silence is not a matter of lack of nerve 
but of objective circumstances beyond their control or influence. 
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CORLISS LAMONT'S 
CHALLENGE TO McCARTHY 


BASIC PAMPHLET No. 7 
5c per copy 


indispensable document in the battle against McCarthyism. 


A first-hand account of Dr. Lamont's appearance before Senator 
McCarthy in which he tells why he refused to answer the Com- 
mittee's questions on the grounds of the First Amendment and 
the tripartite separation of governmental powers. The pamphlet 
includes Dr. Lamont's full legal statement and Dr. Albert 
Einstein's original letter on Congressional inquisitions. 





MYTH OF SOVIET AGGRESSION 


BASIC PAMPHLET No. 6 
Revised, up-to-date -* 5c¢ per copy 


20 reasons why there is no likelihood of Soviet military aggression 


Dr. Lamont contends that the manufactured myth of Soviet ag- 
gression has brought about the continuance of the cold war, the 
cutting off of East-West trade and the enormous U.S. armaments 
program, and shows that the United States cannot work out a 
sound foreign policy if it persists in giving credence to this myth. 





OTHER BASIC PAMPHLETS ON CURRENT ISSUES 
3. THE HUMANIST TRADITION 

4. EFFECTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
5. BACK TO THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


Copies of any of the above pamphlets may be obtained for 5c per copy, 
or $1.00 for 30 copies, by ordering from: 


BASIC PAMPHLETS 
Box 42 Cathedral Station New York 25, N. Y. 





